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ARTISTA® 


WATER COLORS 


@ You'll notice how your youngsters respond 
to their brilliance; how easily the brush picks 
up the color; how freely these vibrant colors 
flow on the paper, giving spontaneous expres- 
sion to this rewarding medium. For your free 
copy of a booklet about creative classroom ac- 
tivities with water colors, write to Binney & 
Smith Ince , Dept., SW.5.7, 380 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 6.2% 


Lynda Wynns, Age 13 
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Cover: Mosaic mural at Hudson Falls, New York High 
School, by Larry Argiro. Photo by Gilbert Ask, used 
by courtesy of Sargent, Webster, Crenshaw and Folley, 
architects. From ‘Art for Better Living” on page 5 
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A prominent New York architect introduces the theme, Art 
for Better Homes and Finer Communities, with his article 
on the place of art in architecture, page 5 How Scranton 
sixth graders and Baltimore high school students developed 
plans for community redevelopment is discussed on pages 9 
and 16. High school home planning is reviewed on page 13 
Elementary teachers get tips on photograms, page 21, and 
painting, page 23, although the ideas are equally applicable 
to the sec ondary level. The director of a German art school 
We hope you will 
like the article, The Polka Dot Horse, on page 28. Maybe 


you can slip it on the teachers’ bulletin board when no one 


discusses design and crafts on page 25 


is looking. Six Here's How features start on page 30. Our 
newest regular feature, Understanding Art, is on page 39 
Other features, Beginning Teacher, Questions You Ask, and 
reviews of books and films are in their usual places. Form 


the habit of reading these very helpful pages every month 
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NEWS DIGEST 


Still Modern After Thirty-six Years Color 
below, painted by Jacques Villon (Gaston Duchamp) in 


Perspex tive, 


1921 was in a recent exhibit of the three Duchamp brothers at 
the Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum's temporary quarters 
2nd Street, New York, 


during construction of their new quarters designed by Frank 


Lloyd Wright 


The museum is located at 7 East 


James Johnson Sweeney is museum director 


I 





New York State Art Convention The annual convention of 
the New York State Ant Teachers Association will be held 
at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, May 2-4, with the theme, 
‘Scope of Art.”’ Robert Iglehart of the University of Michi 
gan will be banquet speaker. Emma A. Lange is president. 
National Conference for Craftsmen The first annual confer- 
ence of American craftsmen, sponsored by the American 
Craftsmen's Council, will be held at Asilomar, Monterey 
Peninsula, California, June 12-14. All interested in the 
crafts are welcome but reservations are limited to 300. Par 
ticipants in the program include leading craftsmen in various 
areas throughout the country For your copy of the exciting 
program write to the Council, 29 West 53rd Street, New York 
Two New Master’s Degree Programs Two of America's 
oldest art schools have announced new programs leading to 
the degree of master of science in art education They are 
Pratt Institute in Brooklyn and the Rhode Island School of 
Design, in Providence. Both allow considerable latitude in 
electives, with an emphasis on advanced studio courses. In 


each case there are special seminars related to art education 


Connecticut Crafts Workshop The twelfth summer arts and 
crafts workshop sponsored by the Connecticut state depart 
ment of education will be held at Willimantic State Teachers 
College from June 24 through July 5. Last summer 180 stu 
dents from twenty three diferent states attended the ten day 
workshop. Specialized courses in fifteen crafts are offered, 
taught by craftsmen with national reputations from a number 
of states. Two or three semester hours of graduate or under 
graduate credit may be earned if desired. Information may 


be obtained from Kenneth H. Lundy, director, State Depart 
ment of Education, P.O. Box 2219, Hartford, Connecticut 


Teaching Fellowship Available New York University's art 
education department has a teaching fellowship available 
for the 1957-58 year, open to candidates for the doctor's 
degree Applicants should submit credentials at once to 
Dr. Howard Conant, chairman, Art Education Di partment, 
New York University, Washington Square, New York 3 
Sterling Holloware Competition To encourage imaginative 
design in sterling silver, craftsmen and designers are in 
vited to submit designs for holloware pieces useful in the 
home Details of the competition, which has a deadline 
of June 14, may be secured by writing the Sterling Silver 
smiths Guild of America, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 


High School Summer Art Workshop The State University 
Teachers College at New Paltz, New York, announces the 
fourth summer workshop in art for high school students on the 
college campus, August 12-23. Tuition is free, with a 
charge of fifty dollars covering meals, room, and materials 


Since registration is limited to sixty, applicants should write 


at once to Larry Argiro, director of the summer workshop 
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OUTSTANDING REINHOLD CHECK LIST 
BOOKS ON ART INSTRUCTION 


WATERCOLOR: A CHALLENGE /y Leonard Brooks 
Ju t publishe } I he 
proach. Includes techni § never seen 
160 pages OO illus., 16 in full color 
FIGURE DRAWING COMES TO LIFE 

by Calvin Albert and Dorothy Seckles 
Just I iblished [he psychological and creative 









ompietely new, advanced, creative aj 


al teaching device before 


$12.50 





approach a 








contrasted to the usual anatomical emphasis $7.50 
PENCIL PICTURES by Ted Kautzky 
How to create “paintings” with pencil principally from nature 


| magnificent plates in gravure 


PENCIL BROADSIDES by Ted Kautzky 


$5.50 








Broad-stroke pencil technique made plain by a great master 
and teacher. 24 gravure plates $4.50 
WAYS WITH WATERCOLOR /y chen Kautzky 

i full color plates and 12) illustré iS i Q x page 
show intri acic of all pha € ot thi art $10. 00 








PAINTING TREES AND LANDSCAPES IN WATERCOLOR 
by Ted Kautzky 
120 pages 9x Q illustrations $9.95 
OIL PAINTING, METHODS ond DEMONSTRATIONS 
by Henry Gasser 


Explain oil painting from idea to finished art 





i pages Many illustrat { plate 2h 
$10.00 
~sidhty ene FOR cg My peony by Mortimer Leac h 

I asy ho tO it or | ( ettering 
for levou t 


WATERCOLOR MADE EASY by Herb Olsen 





"$8. 95 


Explains the mastery of amazir effective techniques in 
painting all manner of subject 
160 pages 5 x 10 140 illustrat 19 in full colo 
$7 95 
HOW TO USE CREATIVE PERSPECTIVE 
by Ernest W. Watson 
Revealing and com I lete. Shows how t } llustrators use and 
often viola ce) the laws f perspective 
- 160 pages 814 x II Q illustrations $7.95 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
130 Park Ave., New York N. ¥ 


CHECK THE BOOKS YOU WISH AND 


ail This Coupon Today 


















COURSE IN 


BEGINNING WATERCOLOR 


oy John Misa hia, Henry Fluchere 
Melvin Gra 


and 


meer 


that you 
paint and take on from there 
Artful visual 


how to use the 


. These authors assume only 
Vant to 


" } 
% want 
emo}. 


i leading reviewer 


trations show 





newest techniques. And the authors 
expert artists — describe and illustrate 
¢ of composition, selection of subjects, 


using the materials, equipment, and 


vital tricks of the trade, with photos, 
cut-out frames, et 

x 104% Fully illustrated in black and 
white, and color 


*3.50 


COURSE | 


PENCIL SKETCHING 


In 3 volumes by Ernest W 
irtist 












Watson, Editor Emeritus, 
American Photographs by Samuel Cham- 


berlain 
BOOKS 2 AND 3 JUST PUBLISHED 
BOOK 1. BUILDINGS AND STREETS 
BOOK 2. TREES AND LANDSCAPES 
BOOK 3. BOATS AND HARBORS 
You progress rapidly and 
tep, with the 
teachers Use 


best effect 


surely, step by 
American art 
of tools and materials is 


dean ol 


obtain 
Each step offered with as 


goment pi Vi 
| 


student is enabled t 


ing inspiration, enjoy 











ible work, and satisfying creative 
ichievements. Each book offers experi 
ences paralleling tours and sketching 
trips through picturesque lands and 
cne 
Es each *2.50 
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430 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y 
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Two and One Half Centuries of Progress 
now serve you... 


as two famous names join forces 


The merger of The American Crayon Company of Sandusky, Ohio into 
The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company of Jersey City, New Jersey, brings together 


two companies whose business lives total more than two and one half centuries. 


This, in a way, is a colorful combination, the better to serve future America 


in the worlds of color, modern design, changing industry, and education. 


The products of the two companies will continue to be promoted and sold 
separately by the respective sales organizations from their present headquarter 
locations. However, the combined resources and management will not only 
maintain high standards of quality, but will create new and imaginative 


products to suit tastes and techniques of art and education of the future. 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





W. FONTAINE JONES 


RI FOR BETTER LIVING 


Although considerable strides have been made in the techni- 
cal and scientific aspects of the building industry since the 
turn of the century, the potential contributions of art in 
architecture have too often been ignored. Since our towns 


and communities are expressions of our times, and close to 


A New York architect argues for more art in architec- 
ture. He agrees with Frank Lloyd Wright that sterili- 
zation is again mistaken for refinement, and makes 
a plea for painting, sculpture and the handcrafts. 


the people, we need to give urgent consideration to the place 
of art in our environment for living. Although technical 
problems are important and impressive, we architects have 
a definite obligation to produce buildings and community 
plans that will result in cultural and spiritual satisfaction. 


The modern mountain home of Brazil’s top architect, Oscar Niemeyer, is a wedding of art and architecture with environment. 


PHOTO BY TOM HOLLYMAN, WESTPORT COnmmaecticut 
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Stainless steel construction by Jose de Rivera for Hilton 








Hotel, Dallas, Texas, who says it “represents nothing but 
itself.” 


fo compromise. 








He regrets that economic problems cause artists 
B. Kenneth Johnstone, Pittsburgh architect 
of St. Henry Church, below, says that “the church provides 


the richest opportunity for the creative artists 





























since 








it is recognized that truly creative art work enhances the 


The church seats 1000. 








intensity of spiritual response.” 






































































































New York City nas the 


our skyline 1S fabulous 


tallest buildinas in the wor 1 ana 


Visitors receive an 


naex to our 


neritage and future capabilities in human effort Rox kefeller 


¢ 


enter is an example of building with dignity, out recent 


buildings on such a scale have made relat vely little use 


of art in architecture In the 


great mass of new home 
construction esthetic considerations have litt! weight 
As architect Frank Lloyd Wright remarked, “Any box is 


more a coffin for the human spirit than an inspiration 


Sterilization is again mistaken for refinems nt The th yuant 
behind the barrenness in today § projects that form follo ws 
Yet buildings, like 


personality 


What is functional need not be ux 


function people, should in a sensé 


i 
have some We are swamped into talse func 


tionalism sly, but can 


have grace and beauty What iS ugly is not nec ssarily 


functional man and serve: 


Beauty enhances the dignity of 


a basic human need Artists and educators at ev ry level 
can gre atly influence the future of our communit f very 
phase of our lives embraces the works of architecture and th 
allied arts: from the smallest hamlet t r national capital 
from homes, churches, schools, hospitals Hice buildings 
TV workshops, railroad stations, shopping centers, t ity 
planning and cultural programs A\rt teachers can he Ip quid 


and develop professional leaders Equally important, the y 
can pave the way for public acceptance t art in its various 
And appreciation for order and bi auty can start in 


The challeng to the 


for if we continue to live in and to accept ugliness and monot 


forms 


teacher is great 


‘ 


the elementary grades 


ony in our communities we shall lose all sense of beauty 


3ecause of his unique role in soc iety, the architect can 


point the way to basic answers and solutions; but he needs 
the artist on his team, backed up by a community of citizens 
who have come to appreciate beauty to monotony and order 
Architecture has been said to be the 


the arts, as indeed it should be; for it can bring together 


to ugliness mother of 


are hitects, city planners, engineers, landscape architects, 
interior design 1S, craftsmen, artists, and numerous spec ialists 
The architect, 


as leader of the team, can help the artist serve a human 


collaborating together in a coordinated eHort 


need He can insist that artists’ works be coordinated with 
his designs and that reasonable budgets be set aside for art 
The imaginative architect can provide opportunities for all 
areas of the creative arts He can give painting, sculpture, 
and the crafts an opportunity to enc h the community and 
provide for better living But he cannot go it alone, for 
back of him must be a community which appreciates his 


The public should be 


educated not only to accept good design in all its forms but 


eHorts and understands his objectives 


to reject that which 1s ugly, monotonous, ana unpl asant 
The architect must have a working knowledge of real 
estate economics and hard-boiled business considerations, 
as well as the diversified concepts of art, architecture, and 
engineering Real esate restrictions and values, space re 
quirements, building codes, and costs are important design 
factors His main responsibility is to coordinate the wishes 


of his client with these requirements, and in so da 


6 


ing too little 





attention has been aiven to the visual arts Yet the visual art and architecture and there is every reas nt h pe tora 
arts of all highly creative periods f cultural hist ry have modern renaissance in a new rder of tuncti yn, economy, ana 
given insight and knowledae of these ma ynificent eras of the beauty. But monstrosities, whether covered with glass, metal 
past Today we have examp! f happy marriages betweer or strips f brick 


and possibly two sides with marble | 


Architects Welton Becket and Associates provided for art in both the interior and exterior of the Beverly Hilton Hotel in 
Los Angeles. The Hudson Falls High School mosaic mural by Larry Argiro, shown on the cover, is another splendid example 
“The City is the crux of high values attracting the best people and things,” says Commissioner Robert Moses of New York. 
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Eugene Callahan, set designer for CBS-TV, says art will 
become important in the future as part of our daily affairs. 


appearance, are still sterile and barren boxes. In our new 
union of the functional and the beautiful we must seek 
architectural dignity, elegance, and personality. 

The artist has been so long out of touch with building 


practices that he may fail to see the possibilities in present 


day construction 


| am convinced that architects and city 
planners are accepting their basic responsibilities, and if the 
artist will concede that his art will function best as archi 
modern 


architecture and art to joinina happy and Fruitful marriage 


tectural components it will be much easier for 


The main outlets for the artist have been museums, galleries, 
and interior dec orators These have limite a communication 
with the general public, and the artist should explore mor 
eHective means of reaching the average layman. Galleries 
have their special functions, of course, as show cases for 
creative works of art, and help to bring the artist and po 
tential buyer together 3ecause the stakes are so high and 
the opportunities so rich, we need an extensive art program 
aimed at the integration of sc ulpture, painting, crafts, and 
architecture. Architectural and art magazines could help 
by publishing works of collaboration between architects 
and artists; galleries can arrange special exhibitions; manu- 
facturers might sponsor competitions; and architectural and 
students 


marriage of art with daily living 


art schools can prepare who will promote the 


With creative artists as 
members of our building team, we lead the 


can way to 


better living. 


W. Fontaine Jones is a practicing architect and specialist 


on Latin America; 36 Central Park South, New York City 


Cow Avenue, by Dong Kingman, prominent water-color painter and instructor at Columbia University. Mr. Kingman says 


“When one learns how to use tools to become an artist, he should develop his own way of expression. Beyond that point he must 


explore the possibilities for a greater use and understanding of his art in relationship to our contemporary environment.” 
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Committees of children made a city-wide survey to determine conditions. Each of the 48 sixth grade classes had its area. 


SIXTH GRADERS REPLAN A CITY 


GENE M. LANGAN Seventeen hundr a sixth grad rs of the oY, ranton, P, an 
ylvania chools made a practical application of art and 

cial studies to the improvement of their wn city when the y 

rece ntly mple ted an extensive redeve lopment study pro} 

ct The worst flood in Scranton’s history had emphasize a 
tne needa for imme diate « ymmunity action toward elimina 
tion of blighted ar as, and the ne wly created Scranto: 


Rede vel ypment A ithority accele rated its eHorts to brina 


about improved community planning ( ity olicial , civ 
° . oraanizations, and various slar ning aroups vere yvorkine 
Seventeen hundred sixth graders in the Scranton . ae eee * woups were worming 
; together on this community venture ocal newspapers wer 
schools made a study of their city. Their plans ' 
arrying articles underscoring community needs, and. it 


for redevelopment helped make the community serene Samrcadiiciah Uae chiA ten: cuuhe wniin il Date i 


aware of the needs and possibilities in planning. in the improvement of the city. Since an eight-weeks study 
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Before, after redevelopment maps; community house model. 


of their own city was a part of the regular sixth grade pro 
gram in social studies, the project was undertaken at the 
sixth grade level 

The importance of art in rede velopment had already 
Gallagher, a. 


visor of art, had been made a member of the Scranton 


been recognized when Terrence F super 


Redevelopment Authority This unusual circumstance made 
if espec ially appropriate that Mr Gallagher coordinate the 
program carried out in the city's 48 sixth grade classes 
Several conferences were held with the sixth grade teachers 
before the start of the project, where suggestions for teacher 
pupil planning were developed A descriptive brochure, 
prepared by Mr. ¢ sallagher, served as a working quide The 
plan called for a survey and study covering virtually every 
block in Scranton The program had four phases; a survey 
of the community, a study of the problems and how they 
could be solved, the making of models and other visual 
over-all consideration of the social 


materials, and an 


implic ations 


Survey of Neighborhood 


the spi t survey by the pupils of an area of at least nine 


The first stage involved an ‘on 
square blo« ks surrounding the individual s¢ hool Y ounasters 
worked in committees, with each group responsible for a 
The juvenile 


planners made a careful study of assigned blocks, noting on 


check of a certain section of the selected area 


rough sketches the location of streets, buildings, and other 
elements to be considered This work provided interesting 


expenences in figuring and measurement as neighborhood 


10 


maps were to be developed according to scale Preliminary 
drawings were made on large paper, with colored crayon 
schools, 


structures 


used to denote houses, places of worship, factories 


business establishments, and other types of 
Buildings needing major repair were marked in red and those 
needing minor repair were indicated in orange 

When the rough map was completed to the satisfaction 
of the 


group it was reproduced accurately with pressed 


crayon ona large sheet of poster board. Colored construc 

tion paper was used to indicate the location of various areas 
and structures, with different colors designating commercial, 
industrial, education, worship, and so on, according to th 


This 


development'’ map was designed to show thx 


map legend worked out by the class ‘before re 


community 
half inch 
Through this phase ot the project the 


as if now exists, and was drawn to scale with one 
equalling forty feet 
very ‘block’ 


children were made conscious and began to 


think about their homes and neighborh sods in terms of 
distances to s« hool, to recreation areas, to sh pping centers, 
and so on 

Planning Stage During the second, or planning stage, 
the youngsters studied their neighborhood needs and ex 
plored ways and means of incorporating their ideas into 
plans for an ideal community They investigated what adult 
planners believed a good neighborhood should be like 
They began to realize that their own homes were not just 
parcels of real estate but vital parts of the surrounding 
neighborhood They learned what was considered to be 
good and bad housing and what steps might be taken to 
eliminate slum areas They discovered that the plan of a 
city 1s “like the plan of a house.”’ Just as a corridor sep 
arates living quarters from bedrooms so should there be a 
by-pass or corridor to keep through trucks and buses out of 
We try to keep kitchen odors 
similarly should we try to 


The home has its 


and the forward looking community has its 


residential areas trom the 


rest of the house segregate the 


city $ industrial area sun parlor, porch 


and garden 
parks and recreation centers One teacher put it this way 
The architect who plan: your house studies the most effec 
it an effi satisfying 


tive position of each part to make ent, 





place in which to live. This is what our class must aim for in 
our rede velopment plans 


The children had novel ways yf expressing goals which 


| 


they were seeking to attain in their re jevel pment planning 


ina neti thb rh 0d tac 
lifting job like this: "When mother needs a morale booster 
When dad needs 
Our neighborhood needs a morale booster, 
Among the general out 


(a) the sak ty and protection 


One group explained its purpos: 
she buys a new hat a morale booster, h 
buys a new car 
sO we are changing its face 
stated by the children were 


children (b) neighborhood beautification (c) yreater Civi 


pride (d) changes that might bring about greater « mp! y 
ment opportunities (e) elimination of fire hazards (f) pri 
vision for tourist attractions; and (gq) conveniences in the 


matter of distances to s¢ hools, shoppin } center 
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tion spots One class described the purpose behind the 
planning in this form One person or even a small group f 
persons cannot do over a city, but it good citizens plan 
t gether in each section and demand improvement ana 
sacrifice to make their plans come to lite it can be done 
Py rhaps pe ople in Scranton who | k upon sketches and 
agioramas of Our dream city would be willina to pay hiaher 
faxes and give of their time and ener yy to make Scranton 


The City Beautiful.” 
After 


planners went forward with their plans with surprising en 


identifying neiahborhood needs the youthtul 


thusiasm. Such expressions as the following could be heard 


in many classes: ‘‘We'll get a kick out of planning to tear 


down Mary's house “Wait until the Joneses see what we 
are going to do in their block! Across from Johnny 5 
home, will we make a change for the better!’’ Complex 
traffic problems which had tested the ingenuity of Scranton’s 
leaders were accepted as a challenge by the young archi 
tects. With childlike simplicity, and without too much con 
cer about costs, they tackled the problem of relocating 
streets and highways They pushed through dead end alk: ys 
to break traffic bottlenecks and to expedite loading and un 
loading Vacant lots were transformed into parking lots 


One class planned the erection of a large helip rt ft 


accommodate helicopters carrying treight to business place 


An ther arout foresaw an verhead highway t nnect 


the Flats section with the Central ¢ ity Pedestrians from this 


area would reach the city proper t y use ta alas: enclosed 


es alat 


In a few areas the classes proposed new moder el 


mentary schools to replace 


buildings which had itlived 


their usefulness Their futuristi f lanning w yuld provide 
hool propertic 


to handk 


vering more than an acre and equipped 
enrollments of 1,000 children Airy, well 
lighted classro ms, GA nursery, a gymnasium and a meeting 
room would be part of this school of tomorrow which would 
be built in hexagonal, circular, and other shapes Even 
business and industrial places would be subjected to a 
major face lifting with the addition of more window space 
and perhaps rool gar Jens whic h could be utilize d as sun 
In one class the chiidren suggested 
the building of a Food-O-Rama and Wholesale-O-Rama 
dilapidated block 


re deve le pment 


dec lk § or recreation spots 


to replace the unsightly wholesale 


Within the be tore 


map the children f lanned a new community with winding 


boundaries ot their 


streets and new teatures which we uld make their nei ihb | 


nooda a better plac in which to live The planning staat 


then sIminate j in an iter redeve | pment mar iVING 


Display showing before and after redevelopment maps and models of proposals by children of Scranton, Pennsylvania schools 
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A derelict neighborhood with proposal for industrial plant. 


concrete expression to the notions of the children Imagina 
tions took over and, with enc ouragement from their teac hers, 


children came up with amazing ideas on city redevelopment 


Art Activity Phase 
or diorama of some detail of the redeveloped plan of the 
Here 


the emphasis was placed on creative expression in the form 


The construction of a miniature model 
class was the third phase of the redevelopment study 
of art activity. Each class selected its own pet neighbor- 
hood project, such as an elevated parking center, a modern 
school, a well-equipped playground, or a futuristic shopping 
center or neighborhood house. Projects were built largely 
from discarded materials brought to class by the children 

In one project, two cheese boxes with a carton attached 
became an L-shaped Boys’ Club. 


ioned from a cut-down pencil box. 


The chimney was fash 
A thin coating of terra 
cotta modeling clay, applied with a knife over the cheese 
boxes, was marked with pointed sticks to represent stone 
Windows were of Saron wrap and cornices, window sills 
and porches were of styrofoam to represent limestone. The 
porch root was the lining of a Girl Scout cookie box, with 
the porch railing and posts built with wire screen mesh to 
suggest wrought iron. The gymnasium section of the building 
was covered with corrugated cardboard to give the effect of 
corrugated aluminum. The name over the entrance in the 
form of cutout letters was secured by employing alphabet 
noodles painted silver. Green sawdust was spread out to 
represent grass and modeling clay was the material for soil 
The shrubs were of artificial green and the flowers of heather 
In the playground section the 


Toothpic ks glued 


dyed with cake coloring. 


slides were made of cut-down tea boxes 
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together and touched with aluminum paint were used to con 
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vey the idea of a jungle aym The fence was constructed 


with toothpicks and styrofoam posts. Ordinary sandpaper 
represented ground and the flagpole was a wooden stick 


with a small pearl on top 


Social Studies Phase 
began with the launching of the project and culminated 


The social studies phase actually 


with the completion of a pamphlet showing the pupils’ 
recognition of needs and an explanation of the reasons for 
changes Many learnings were acquired as students ex 
plored the needs of their neighborhoods and investigated 
what good city planning involves. Local history was un 
raveled as the youngsters checked the age of sc hools, indus 
trial plants, and other institutions in their community. The 
growth and development of education, religion, industry, 


mining, business, and culture in Scranton was traced by the 





juvenile architects as a background in planning their new 
city The booklets written in the various classes show a 
great deal of originality and creative thinking by the pupils 
In one class the entire activity was expressed in the form of 
poetry Those in another group tried their hands at setting 
their experiences to music and a nice little tune of two verses 
about neighborhood redevelopment culminated this phase of 


study. 


Thousands View Exhibit 


classes « ontributed a 


Each of the 48 sixth grade 


“before redevelopment” map, an 


“alter redevelopment’ map, and.a miniature model or 
diorama depicting a feature of the new neighborhood to an 
exhibition held in the front windows of a large department 
store Thousands viewed the exhibit, including representa- 
tives of national, state, and local organizations interested in 
municipal planning Broad coverage was extended to the 
project by local newspaper, radio, and television outlets 
Information concerning the activity was sought by the 
The worth 
of the undertaking was probably best summed up by Dr 
Richard F. McNichols, superintendent of Scranton Public 


Schools, who stated: ‘This project has served as a splendid 


Federal Housing Authority and other groups 


vehicle for arousing in our youngsters a sense of community 
consciousness and developing in them attitudes which make 


for good citizenship." 


Gene M. Langan is curriculum coordinator for the Scranton, 
Pennsylvania Public Schools. The activity described was 
under the direction of Terrence F. Gallagher, Sr., who is 
Dr. Richard F. 
Support for this 
project came from city officials, the local school board, 


Scranton Chamber of Commerce, Scranton Redevelopment 


art supervisor for the Scranton schools. 
McNichols is superintendent of schools. 


Authority, the City Planning Commission, and various state 
and national planning groups and housing authorities, all 
of whom shared with pupils and teachers in the success of 
the activity. The Globe Store cooperated by giving over 


its large front windows for a display of the 48 projects 





LOUIS PENFIELD AND EDWARD SIEBENHAR 


When this high school art instructor taught home 
planning his interest was contagious, for he has 
been building one of few “do-it-yourself” homes 
ever designed by the famous Frank Lloyd Wright. 


HOUSE DESIGN IN HIGH SCHOOL 


One of the most interesting projects for an advanced high 
school art class is a house design project. Since many stu- 
dents will someday have occasion to build their own homes, 
they will find it very helpful to learn something about those 
elements which determine the design of good contemporary 
houses As a start the teacher and students might collect 
and display good color photographs of contemporary houses 
from such sources as home magazines and architectural publi 
cations Currently many magazines and television programs 
have been featuring the work of Frank Lloyd Wright, out 
standing American architect This display, emphasizing 


homes in particular climates and natural surroundings, may 


offer to the students an abrupt departure from their own ex- 
perience, and a new concept of what makes a home some- 
thing more than a house. Along with these pictures the group 
might develop a library of books, magazines, pamphlets, 
photographs, and even colored slides for the study comer 
As an added stimulus a local bank, savings and loan 
association, or real estate dealer might lend a house model 

As the discussion of a good contemporary house de 
velops, a brief review of various materials along with the 
important consideration of cost, appropriateness, and local 
supply would likely follow. Choosing and drawing a map 


of the building site becomes the next consideration. Manila 


Jack Hutchison working on a cardboard home model at Ashland High School, Ashland, Ohio. Louis Penfield was the teacher. 
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Millard House, Pasadena, California, designed by architect Frank Lloyd Wright. 


This house, made of concrete block, is 
an imaginative use of common material. 


Only an artist would conceive such a possibility, or be bold enough to try it out. 


paper may be used to sketch the topography with existing 


levels, lakes, streams, trees, and roads An actual site or Some of the more obvious planning « 
one in the mind's « ye will establish the project ona realistic be the following (1) The first requisite 


home is privacy, and anything that contributes t 


site 1s ¢ learly be a step in the right direction Consider tne 


defin« d, preliminary sketches of the floor: 


pians 
onsiaere 


of © | onte mp rary 
basis Directions and views, important to light heating, and 


design, can be indicated by arrows After the 
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that may 

















living area which opens onto the best view, a garage which 
acts as a screen, and a glass wall which frees the house from 
(2) Design the house from the 
There is a tendency for the student to start by 
ruling a large square in the middle of the paper and at 
An excellent 


way to proceed is fo approximate the living space inside 


the confines of the walls 


inside out 
tempting to fit al! the rooms into this space 


and allow this area to determine the location of the walls 
This means if is not necessary to make the living, dining, and 
kitchen spaces into a series of boxes which can be entered only 
by opening several doors. By creating a sense of freedom 
the house increases in size by eliminating the compressing 
(3) The bedrooms and baths 
both 
(4) All furniture should 


be planned, even built-in, in such a manner as to function in 


complete harmony with the basic design of the house 


eHect of unnecessary walls 
should be located in such a way as to insure privacy 
from the inside and from the outside 


In drawing the floor plan on large paper, a good working 
scale is one quarter inch equals one foot Superimposing 
one-inch squares (denoting four-foot squares) may be quite 
helpful in determining exact space measurements within all 
areas of the house. The final floor plan, drawn in pencil on 
large white paper, may be inked and rendered with colored 
pencils or water-color wash. A successful floor plan will 


doubtless lead to a perspective view Before attempting this 





it will be much simpler if the student makes a drawing of the 


north, south, east, and west sides of the house, avoiding any 
attempt at perspective The types of doors, windows, and 
roof area can be indicated at this time The roof may have 
a gentle slope with plenty of »verhang to make it serve the 
purpose tor which it was intended—to shelter the house In 
making the perspective drawing the best angle to illustrate 
the house should be determined. At this time the teacher 
may demonstrate the problems involved in mak ing a perspec 

tive view—such as how to determine the eye level, vanishing 
points, and maintaining s¢ ale. The final phase of the project 
may consist in making a small model of the house, based 


The model, 


the culmination of much learning, becomes significant when 


on the plans and the student's perspective view 


the student realizes what contemporary design means in 


terms of living, of sanctuary, of beauty, and of his future 


Louis Penfield recently left his position as art teacher 
at the Ashland, Ohio High School for a similar position 
at the Mayfield High School, Cleveland, Ohio. Co-author 
Edward Siebenhar is head of the English department at the 
Mayfield High School. Mr. Penfield has exhibited pastels 
and wood carvings at Cleveland, St. Louis, and Columbus 
art museums. Mr. Siebenhar is also quite versatile in 


art, with interests in landscape painting and stage design 


Design by Frank Lloyd Wright for author, Louis Penfield. This home was started in 1953 and is just being completed on a 


“do-it-yourself” basis by this high school art teacher. 
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It is located in Willoughby on thirty acres overlooking the river. 
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Baltimore high school students have participated in several community study activities related to the problem of housing. 
This illustration shows a model of a redevelopment plan by a senior high school student, and was sent to us by George F. 
Horn, specialist in art education, Baltimore. It was intended as one of the illustrations for his article to appear in the June 
issue of School Arts but it seemed appropriate to use it in this issue. Several years ago the children in the Philadelphia 


conducted an exhaustive survey of that city and made their own plans for community redevelopment. 


‘schools 
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ROBERT SQUERI 


os ae 
ALL PHOTOS BY SWEIKHARD STUDIO 


College freshmen tried their hands at creative stitchery in classes of the author, State University College for Teachers. 


New materials and a new point of view add interest 
to embroidery. Students developed their own stitches, 
without too much reliance on accepted techniques; 
combined hooking and applique with needlework. 


AN ANCIENT CRAFT IS REVIVED 


Embroidery is an ancient craft used by the Egyptians and 
described in the Old Testament. The very word ‘“em- 
broidery" suggests an embellishment. [It comes from the 
French word broider; at one time it meant “work on the 
edge.” Primarily it served to enhance wearing apparel, 
and reached its highest development in mid-thirteenth-cen- 
tury England. The Renaissance found embroidery moving 
from ecclesiastical vestments to secular clothing. Examples 
of this may be seen in the paintings of Holbein. Peasant 
art is rich in embroidery. Traditionally, motives are from 
patterns or from memory; these vary, however. The spon- 
taneous creative spirit of the peasant woman helps her to 
add ideas of her own from her own life until she has achieved 
a cheerful but orderly variety of ornament typical of peasant 


art. The appreciation we feel for this mode of expression 
today, as with all peasant art, is fairly recent. The end of 
the nineteenth century keynotes conscious concern with 
national individuality. The industrialization and mecha- 
nization of life at this time brought with it a desire to under- 
stand peasant man and the things he produced. This con- 
cern for popular art soon lead to the development and 
studies in ethnology, folk lore and sociology. 

During the past several decades embroidery was dele 
gated as a pastime for the housewife. This was also true for 
the medieval lady; but as we go back to study the ecclesi- 
astical work of the Middle Ages, we find it becomes linked 
with service and function. The embroidery craft historically 
has not been relegated to the female of the species alone. 
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Students experimented, did not follow recipes for stitches. 


Men have their excellence Much of the ecclesiastical 
embroidery of the eleventh and twelfth century ts W rid 








renowned and was produced by men The recent war, 
resulting n the need tor creative activity in the form of 


therapy, introduced embroidery to the male convalescent in 
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hospitals Seventh grade boys were not too happy with 
the idea of a 'stitchery project in the schools until they 
started exploring the possibilities inherent in the craft 
College men accepted the idea with some misgivings but 
found the experience rewarding and challenging 
Embroidery shown in the illustrations was offered to stu 


i 


dents as a creative craft The approach varied; some 
students developed the panel from designs which were 
thought out on paper, and then transferred to the fabric 
This fabric had been stretched tightly over a_ stretcher 
ordinarily used tor canvases The process of transfer was 
either made directly to the fabric or a medieval transfer 
process used to this day was employed. Burlap was the 
fabric most frequently used, but any fabric could be experi 
mented with. The design was drawn on paper which was the 
same measurement as the finished panel would be. All 
outlines and other parts of the design were punched with a 
needle. The reverse side was then rubbed over with sand 
paper in order to smooth out the sharp edges. The punched 
design was fastened to the foundation material over the 
frame by means of thumbtacks, small nails or staples 
Powdered charcoal, chalk or tempera (technically known as 
pounce) was rubbed over the surface and allowed to pene 
trate the holes. The design was thus reproduced on the 
ground fabric lt was then easily redrawn with brush or 
pencil 

Other students allowed the embroidery to grow by work 
ing directly with the thread and by experimenting with vari 
ous stiches. Gradually they produced designs which evolved 
and were suggested by manipulation of the te xtures, colors 
and stitchings Textural possibilities are unlimited The 
size of stitchery used and the applique of other materials to 
the foundation fabric (beads, sequins, wire, buttons, reed, 
contrasting swatches of fabric) produced interesting and 
varied textures and patterns Although the use of materials 
of this type seems new to the art of embroid: ry, historically 
we find that pearls, corals and other precious stones were 
widely used Typical of a contemporary contribution, how 
ever, is the range of textures made possible with mechani 
cally produced braids, synthetic fibers and new developments 
in fabric technology 

In the embroideries produced, many different approaches 
suggested themselves Some students painted the back 
ground others completely covered the backar und with 
contrasting materials or stit« hery Some combined stitchery 
with hooking others let the background f the f undation 
material play an integral part in the design The embr yidery 
panels produced by college freshmen for the most part did 
not demonstrate a concern for novelty in use of other ma 
terials as a part of decoration for the completed panel. In 
contrast to this, Junior High School students did become 
involved with many materials in completing panel: The 
college student relied more on the utilization of the founda 
tion fabric and thread resulting in a total ncern for what 
the stitching on fabric could do. At no time during these 


projects either with the Junior High students or with the 
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Students were not bound by usual tradition and tried out all sorts of 
Some combined hooked rug techniques with the needlework stitches for variety in texture 
the background material as an integral part in the design. 


; Embroidery panels by college freshmen at Buffalo. 

combinations. Some made use of 
Other students painted certain areas, suggesting possibilities 
in block printing asa combination with stitchery. Swatches of fabric were appliqued by some. Beads, sequins, wire, reed, 


buttons and other materials produced interesting textures. Possibilities are unlimited if one is not bound by tradition 


This activity was carried on successfully on the junior high school level and could be adapted to work by younger children 
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Seventh grade children working on their needlework panels. 


college freshmen—was any instruction given as ft tradi 


tional techni ues in stite hery The running stitch the utline 


stitc h, the Vandyke were ne ithe . dic a 


Cre fan, the 
label: d 


Whatever stitches were employed came dire 


from experimentation and prior experiences P, rhaps 


, had the eda: 


sophisticated exp. 


could say the femal tude nt, thu 


male student because of her more 


At any rate « xpl itation of the medium rather than 


ence to if was a major concern 
Another possibility which could be explore 


younger children would be cardboard embroidery Ca 


board or ould have desians pe tforated nt y the 
childre n, and then ribbons 


( aktag ( 


, yarns, threads, wire and similar 


materials could be laced through the pert rations An 


additional technique devel ped by a llege treshman was 
similar to the making of a « laa Yarn: if 


in varie atterns 


were pasted to the toundation tabric in such a way as 


to represent large areas of stitch ry and then the details and 
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outlines of the designs were developed with needle and 
thread. Attractive panels could be developed by block 
printing a pattern design on burlap using stitchery to accent 
the various parts of the block print. The possibilities are 
unlimited and offer students of all ages challenging and 
exciting experiences with an ancient craft. 


Dr. Robert Squeri is associate professor of art at State 
University College for Teachers, Buffalo, New York. He 
has recently held both Ford and Fulbright fellowship grants. 


Creative stitchery panel by a student of author at Buffalo. 








PEARL GREENBERG 


Students make their own photogram pictures with a 
minimum outlay for materials and no camera. They 
find it an introduction to design at elementary 


and high |school levels; learn about photography. 


Making pictures without a camera 


Slowly but surely, photography, in one form or another, is 
finding its way into the art room. True, many high schools 
and colleges have darkroom equipment, but why wait until 
then? The approach may be different in the elementary 
schools, but you will find the reaction of the youngsters as 
exciting as the work they will produce. We work with 
photograms . . . pictures without a camera! In addition to 
being a new medium for the children it serves nicely as one 
of the many introductions to design. 

The supplies, if you are a careful shopper (and | have 
yet to meet an art teacher who doesn't have to be) will cost 
below $5.00. This should include 100 sheets of 5 x 7 con- 
tact paper, single or double weight (the latter being more 
expensive). Outdated photography paper costs less and is 
fine for our needs. Three 5 x 7 developing trays (irregulars 
if possible, otherwise these are rather costly); two tongs, and 
the printing chemicals. These are now packed in individual 
boxes, each containing the three powders needed. Each 
package is fine for use with one or two classes and can then 
be discarded. We use the Kodak Tri-Chem pack, priced at 
about 25 cents. For those who wish to mix larger quantities 
which can be stored and reused many times, buy cans of 
“paper developer’ suitable for one quart of solution, and 
the one-half gallon size of single powder acid fixer (hypo). 
For short-stop you can use 2 ounces of vinegar per quart of 
water. The developer must be stored in a brown bottle so as 
to let as little light as possible reach it. In addition you will 
need a good light (100-150 watts) about four feet above 
your worktable if possible, with the switch handy enough for 
controlling the light. 

Now let's get to work! Your room must be fairly dark. 
Tape brown paper on the windows in case you have no 
shades or curtains. This is one place where the sun isn't wel- 
come! The idea is to produce a picture on the contact paper. 
Any exposure to light will make that paper turn gradually 
gray; a strong light turns it black. When we put an object 
on the contact paper, then expose the paper to light, the 
area covered by that object will not change color when de- 
veloped in the solutions. It will remain white while the rest 
tums black. Once exposed to the light for a specific num- 
ber of seconds (four to ten is average) we put the contact 
paper into the mixed developer and even though we ore in 
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a fairly dark 1 m we can se¢ 
area that was < mpl te ly expos i to the light turns gray 
then black Th will take from thirty to ninety second 
1¢ pe nding on how new the devel per is If you allow the 
picture to remain in the devel per too nq your white area 


will turn gray and will los 


Photograms shown, by upper elementary students of author. 
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developer tray should be agitated by tilting in many direc 
tions to make certain that all of the paper has been immersed 
in the solution You may use the tongs to push down the 
paper at the corners 

Using these same tongs, lift the paper out of the de- 
veloper and put it into the middle solution, the short stop 
(vinegar bath in the large quantities described above) 
This stops the action of the developer, as its name implies 
After a very few sec onds, lift the picture out with the second 
pair of tongs and put it into the last tray, filled with hypo 
This sets the photogram, and it should stay in the tray fora 
few minutes. You may have five or six such pictures soaking 
in the tray of hypo as you continue to work in the first two 
trays After a while give the finished photograms a water 
bath and set them on paper towels or blotters to dry, covering 
them with the clean blotters or toweling as well. When com- 
pletely dry they can be mounted on board by coating the 
back of each photogram, and the board, with rubber cement 
When tacky, put them together, cover with a towel and a 
heavy book for a short time 

The objects you plan on using to create your designs, as 
well as good timing and fast working will decide the success 
of your picture We used seeds, nuts, wire mesh, screws, 
feathers, buttons, paper cutouts, glass, keys, and string 
( bie ts which will let some light through such as a thin slice 
of lemon or onion, as well as drinking glasses and lace re 


More light than this 


will burn through the object and your picture will be quite 


quire less light (about four seconds) 
gray You might try plac ing an opaque object or two, light 
it for four se onds, switch off the light, add some transparent 


obje« ts, and light it again for three or four seconds, remove 
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objects, and develop. Some of the children may enjoy 


creating shadows Twisted and turned paper cutouts, wire 
and screening as well as holding objects at an angle above 
the contact paper create exciting shadows (gravel or grog 
are fine for texture). Once you start, you'll think of many 
things to use, and so will the children 

You will have to adjust the time to your needs This will 
depend on the strength of the chemicals as well as the dis 
tance of the light from the worktable and the transparency 
of the objects used. Experiment and you will find the proper 
Above all, the children will have to work rather 


quickly once the contact paper is out of the protective blue 


exposures 
wrapper It starts changing color rapidly even without the 
aid of the chemicals, and you will not get a really crisp 
white unless you do your designing and planning ahead of 
time, and waste not a second once the « reamy sensitive finish 
of the paper is turned up Set the design on the paper, switc h 
on the light, time, switch off the light, develop 

As each child did his, we all watched 


working ata time. Others were planning their next pictures 


Soon two were 
Each new photogram was an exciting event New ideas 
kept cropping up as the children thought more and more 
about this medium. The sample pictures | had brought in 
with me, plus the first one | made as a demonstration 
as they watched, meant more to them now that they had 


some understanding of how we and control 


can produce 
these designs and their color, even though we are work 
ing with a limited palette, from white to gray to black! 
Pearl Greenberg teaches art at both Downtown Community 


School and Brooklyn Community— Woodward School, N.Y 











HEINZ KUSEL 


Should we prescribe design principles and processes 
in art or allow children to work spontaneously in 
their painting? The author believes that an aware- 


ness of design develops as children paint freely. 


NTANEITY OR PRESCRIPTION 


How can we emphasize originality and freedom in child art 
without sacrificing sound design and craftsmanship? To my 
way of thinking this problem is applicable to adult rather 
than child art The question breaks the creative process 
into components and therefore negates the lovely essence of 


children’s art, which depends entirely on unsplit spontaneity 


Sound design and craftsmanship are the economic, direct 
expression of originality in children's art. Art in the school 
curriculum should concern itself with spontaneous, unbroken 
activity The consciousness of technique removes spon 
taneity from the child's work and deadens the result The 


manufacturers of methods, the te hnicians, are active in all 


“The Big City,” by George Lee, eighth grade student of the author at the Galway Central School. Design was spontaneous. 
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seen many academic, meaningless exercises in design and 
color | doubt that sometimes. | definitely think that principles 
of design, color and craftsmanship, should not be taught but 
grow out of the work on the elementary and junior high level. 

Let's face if: it is easier to teach fundamentals of design 
and craftsmanship and to assign a series of clear-cut and 
easily graded projects, than to work at motivating each 
individual child. Motivation is the important part in art 
teaching. If the child has an urge to accomplish the ex- 
pression of an individual visual experience he will innately 
incorporate sound design and craftsmanship, just like he will 
walk by using his legs the right way, or sing by modulating 
Circus theme, above, was painted by a seventh grade pupil. his voice. So often, after the effort of adapting myself to 
the child's work, to the newness and uniqueness of it, | find 
that | have nothing to teach in the way of design, color and 
craftsmanship that the child did not already use. Of course 
we often fail to motivate all children in the class. That is the 
saddest part of our profession but this fact gives the geod 
piece of work additional value. 

To illustrate my point | have chosen paintings produced f 
in seventh and eighth grade, which | think possess sound 
design and are executed with loving craftsmanship. Several 
of the paintings reproduced were painted by seventh graders 
who had not worked with tempera before. In a school that 
had not had an art program previously, they were painted at ; 
the end of a first semester in art after experiences with clay, 
wire, India ink, water color, pencil, chalk, block print. We 
had never discussed any formal aspect of art, no color 
theory, no theory of design or composition. The children 
worked objectively or nonobjectively, as they chose. The 
project was introduced with only the following comments: 
draw what you want to draw, draw and paint it the way you 
want it to be. Take the paint ready-mixed out of the jar 
or mix your own colors. Work carefully, help the person 
next to you to get along with the limited space. Take care f 
of the brushes. Bring in some jars if you want to keep mixed 
colors. Draw right on your cardboard, but do not spend too 
much time drawing, we can draw details later, with the brush, 
in color. Motivation grew out of conversations with each 
child. They aimed at discovering what visual theme could 
crystallize the interests of the child. 
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Heinz Kusel recently left Galway, New York Central School 
to teach crafts at Union High School, Madera, California. 


SY LEROY MUNDY, GRADE 7, GALWAY CENTRAL SCHOOL 


Above and right, paintings by Galway Central School pupils. 


fields Often the y lack re spect tor creative work, and, busy 
unraveling the mysternes of art destroy what the y are setting 


out to ace omplish a meaningful piece of work consistently 






organized The tear hina of desian and craftsmanship may 


be appropriate on the high school level although having 
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Paper sculpture from the elementary class of Kurt Kranz at der Landeskunstschule in Hamburg, Germany. A project in paper 


sculpture was designed and completed as if it were transparent, and controlled through the subsequently finished sculpture. 


HY TEACH HANDCRAFTS TODAY? 


GUSTAV HASSENPFLUG A German art educator gives his views on the place 
TRANSLATED BY META NORENBERG of the handcrafts in an industrial society. Children 
need design experiences to appreciate and demand 


truth and nobleness from factory-made products. 


Art instruction still consists in a large extent of painting and brought about through the development of machines and 
drawing The important crattwork has by far not ac his ved technique, be ginnina about the middle of the preceding 
its proper recognition In cralts 1S the ¢ mployms nt of dite century Sin ‘ that time the art and the quality of handmade 
ent materials, work in three dimensions, in comparison with created forms have been practically removed from the ob 
the two dimensions of painting and drawing ( ralts encom servation of the ave rage individual Many phases of metal 
pass a wide s¢ ale, including work in paper, wood, me tal, work have been | st, larg ly because of the de velopment of 
clay, textiles, onto building and architecture The teachina techni Jur Industrialism gained a foothold and gradually 
of crafts does not have the iong tradition of the teac hing of took over the world Handmade articles could not com 
painting and drawing and, therefore, is without fixed precé pete regardless of how well they were made, because they 
dents and procedures Yet the world of things about US, were 100 expensive and too few in number 
textiles, dishes, furniture, methods of transportation, build At the first appearance of manufactured goods, man 
ings and advertisements indicate today much more tre trie d to retain the charact ristics of hand be auty and dec 
cultural le vel and the face of our times than do the fre e arts yration in industrial articl S$ Today we re alize that this 
of paintina, drawing, and plastic art The mass of articles eHort contributed to the superficiality of the cultural life and 
which each of US SEeS daily at every turn determines the introduced the pr riod of inke rior articles with bad form in 
picture of our world, our optical ult uy which we still live Howe ver, at the first appearance of the 
Today, art and pictures are seen ¢ yor lative ly small factory made ornamentati yn, which had absolut ly nothing 
group, the people who visit Museums or wh > own pieces yf to ac witt mote rial or process except to cover inks nor quality, 
art, to say nothing of the still smaller group—th« people who a counteraction was be gun In England Morris and Ruskin, 
buy and unde rstand masterpieces Y « ars ago the w orks yf and late ran Ge many the me mbe rs of the Worke "6 G iI 3 
artists or expert craltsmen Were much more commonly foun | tried to uncover the true rr lations ip between man and 
in homes than now This chanas in our visible culture Was material whict had been lost during th nineteenth c niury 
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Above: abstraction, result of a project in wire sculpture. 
Below: hand forms in pine wood, projects that fathom the 
material and adjust it to the delicate charm of sculpture. 


Made and photographed in National Arts School, Hamburg. 


The y realized that true art can exist only through a vital 
alliance between man and material in the work shor During 


this time indivi dual arti le s were produced with true and 


good forms and were highly valued However, because of 
the hand labor required, the average person could afford 
only a limited number and this had very little eHect on the 


general ( ultural level 
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Inferior mac hine products replaced 


* nie te. 


IT 5 opens a 


the handcrafts in the average home The art forms in the 
mass of goods went their romantic way 
We are now at the beginning of a new period where we 


We have 


determined that even factory-made articles can have true 


do not try to escape technology and machines 
and noble forms We are therefore directing our attention 
We can 


not allow ourselves to be diverted by nostalgic sentiment for 


toward well designed articles made industrially 


hand processes which, because of the times, are no longer 
practical for the average consumer Only, as we accept in 
good faith a new creative approach to the molding of mass 
goods, and as we help people accept these new products can 
there arise a true cultural epoch of the machine age and a 
true change in the concept of technic within the reach of man 

This understanding, coupled with a strong development 
of applied skills should be introduced in the art programs 
of all schools, and provide needed incentives, knowledges, 
tastes and skills The significance of painting, drawina, 
and free talents will in no way be 


have the added 
cultural level of the world through the beauty and form of 


loday’s 


lessened 


art problems purpose of raising the 
industrially-made articles in daily use materials, furniture, 
dishes, ships, posters, and buildings Each of US who sees 
with concern the display windows of the stores knows that 
in this province there remains important work to be done 

The manufacturer knows, that regardless of pric e, inferior 
designed wares often sell more easily than those of better 
quality with simpler and better form The catchwords, 
“good wares sell themselves’’ is only partially true. For 
this reason it is not enough to bring good things on the 
market; we must create consumer demand so they will be 
purchased, and it is necessary to lay the foundation for this 
in the elementary schools and high schools so that at an 
early age the child can differentiate between gcod and bad 
forms and use The flood of propaganda for inferior wares 
must finally be opposed by a wall of appreciation through 
education 

It is not easy to develop an appreciation in the child's 
preference for form, color and decorati on, for the bad in 
fluences which come from all sides are easily accepted 
This feeling for form and color may be developed only 
through the child's actual use of various materials. through 
work in modeling, and through a study of actual forms by 
comparison and observation. It doesn t suffice that the child 
merely draw Creative abilities, dormant in the child, must 


be awakened and made fruitful in 


three-dimensional 
experience, and many children and adults will exhibit a 
talent for three dimensional work even when much less suc 


The child must have handled 


wood, metal, paper, card 


cessful in drawing or painting 
and worked with the materials 
board, and so on, to know and to understand their individual 
worth, their adaptability for use in sculpture, molding and 
various forms and applications, their qualities and their 
special peculiarities 

Familiarization with material thre ugh bservation and 


handling also ac hieves the goal of awakening and sat st ying 











Paper sculpture made by the elementary class of Kurt Kranz in the National Arts School, Hamburg. 








The triangular model 


at right shows the cut paper form from which the sculpture at the left was created. Author is the director of this school 


the creative abilities of the child 


impulses dormant in every child should be the goal of all 


The awakening of creative 
eHort and endeavor. Therefore, particular experiences are 
necessary. Even jin experimental activities economy in 
motion should be stressed. That is possible, for example, 


through use of only one tool—the scissors 


In cardboard 
or paper work the demand is for a way to work to emphasize 
the economy of work Economy in the use of material is a 
part of the problem, and al! material should be used without 
waste and misuse Experiments may be made on a small 
scale or with cheaper materials. Neatness and exactitudes 
are taken for granted they increase control of the medium 

This 1S, however, attained only through careful planning 
and careful workmanship For that reason, experiences of 
the pupils should be discussed critically with the group to 
bring about careful observation and understanding In that 
way all problems and rules of form and shape will be brought 
up of themselves Through such discussions, young people 
can achieve « larity concerning the true forms of our times and 
of the present day optic al world 

The following is CG summary of the pre ceding ideas given 


by Josef Albers is the ex 


penence of creative spiritual possession, and the singular 


Discovery and rediscovery 


conquest of this experience is training for all form Learning 
methods of working and their application bring about 
understanding and dexterity but hardly creative energy 
Inventive building and revealing observations will be de 
veloped through undisturbed, uninfluenced, and unprejudiced 
Through such a 


program, pupils with schooled tastes will understand the 


experiments in simpl. jobs with materials 


actual needs and the direction of our times much better, and 


will be able to use new tec hniques ot craft and construction 
in real art form and inventions Tee hnique becomes in thi: 


Tal. nt 


that is creative ability, overpowers te chniaue and become: 


way not a danger but a rich, moving source for form 
a worthwhil servant of man 
Professor Gustav Hassenpflug is director of the prominent 


Landeskunstschule, Hamburg, Germany; architect, designer 
Article was translated by Meta Norenberg, Buffalo State 


A form made of paper strips, from the elementary class of 
Fritz Schleifer in the National Arts School at Hamburg 
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Ronnie thought he would paint a horse. 


FOR THE TEACHERS BULLETIN BOARD, FROM MAY 1987 ECHOOL ARTS 





o horse 


There is a joy in creating. Ronnie knew what it was like to 
make something that was all his own. There was a tingling 
feeling that overflowed his mind, rushed down his arm, 
through his young hand, into the paintbrush he held, and 
splashed out on his paper. Ronnie thought he would paint 
a horse. The horse came out all right but in a rather dark 
way. It made Ronnie sad to be looking at a stiff, brown 
horse. With a twinkle in his heart, Ronnie dipped his brush 
into the red paint. He painted a red horse with yellow polka 
dots on his back. Before the horse knew what was happening 
to him, Ronnie added bright blue stripes across the horse's 
legs. The horse was alive! At least that’s what Ronnie felt. 
The horse could dance; the colors made him dance. 

The next morning stretched, yawned and smiled with 
sunshine. Ronnie awoke and greeted his picture with, 
“Good moming polka dot horse."’ The horse was going to 
be shown to Mrs. Gibbs, Ronnie's teacher. Proudly, Ronnie 
waited at his desk until he was sure Mrs. Gibbs wasn't busy. 
It seemed like a long wait. Inside and out he was beaming 
as he gave the picture to Mrs. Gibbs and said, ‘See, here is 
my horse.”” ‘Who ever saw a horse that looked like this? ' 
said Mrs. Gibbs. “Why can’t you be sensible?” “You'd 
better not let me catch you wasting materials on this non- 
sense in my room. Next time paint a brown horse—the way 
it's supposed to look or I'll give you some number work 
to do instead. Now go back to your seat.’’ Outdoors, the 
morning was still smiling with sunshine, but for all Ronnie 
cared now, the sun could melt away. He turned slowly and 
walked unhappily back to his seat. Why did she have to 
say all those things? He knew it didn't look very much 
like a real horse but it was a pretty one. Most of all it was 
his horse. Ronnie promised himself to never show Mrs. 
Gibbs anything else he might paint whether it was done 
right or not! 

Ronnie decided to try out his picture on another teacher 
although it took him a long time to get up the courage to do 
so. During the moming recess, he showed his picture to Miss 


Rodgers. She looked at the horse, then said happily, “'| 





have just the thing for you, Ronnie.” Out of a crowded desk 
drawer Miss Rodgers pulled a large folder stuffed with 
papers. She opened it and searched through them until she 
found the one she wanted. Tuming to Ronnie, Miss Rodgers 
said, in a sugary voice, “Here's what you want, a nice pic- 
ture of a horse.” She leaned over him, excited by her 
treasure. ‘Here's how you want your horse to look. All 
you have to do is to color him a pretty brown or black.” 
Her horse doesn't look as happy as mine, thought Ronnie. 
Where are the smile and big, round, happy eyes. Her horse 
had skinny legs and funny things at the end of them. Her 
horse had bumps which Ronnie didn't understand. So 
Ronnie just said, ‘No thank you, Miss Rodgers. | guess | 
won't have time,"’ and returned to his classroom. 

Alter school Ronnie decided that he would try just one 
more teacher. He walked into Mrs. Loring’s room with his 
picture. Mrs. Loring looked up from her desk. Seeing 
Ronnie coming to her with his picture, she said, “Have you 
brought something for me to look at, Ronnie?” She said it 
as if she really cared and Ronnie, a little surprised, put the 
picture in her hand. “Oh, | like this,’’ said Mrs. Loring 
cheerfully. ‘Don't the colors seem to make the horse 
dance?” Her voice danced with her words as she said it. 
“| like his big eyes."" She became as excited as Ronnie 
had when he painted the horse. “Do you like the polka 
dots, and the blue stripes?"’ Ronnie's tongue couldn't get 
rid of his words fast enough. “Yes, |! do. | think you must 
have been very happy when you painted this horse,”’ said 
Mrs. Loring with a smile. 

Ronnie wished he could sit down and draw lots of pictures 
for her but it was getting late. With his picture in his hand, 
Ronnie said good-bye to Mrs. Loring and skipped out of the 
room. On the school steps, his heart quieted down long 
enough for Ronnie to make a wish. He wished that he 
could ride his horse home. In fact, gallop so that he would 
get home in time to paint more pictures. 


Richard Porteus is art supervisor, Athol, Massachusetts. 
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Ronnie put the picture in her hand. (Mrs. L.) 





Ronnie skipped out of the room (Mrs. L.) with his picture. 
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first grade cutouts 


JEAN O. MITCHELL 


Cutouts and pasteups! This is a medium to stimulate the 
imaginations of all ages from kindergartners to professional 
artists. We recall Georges Braque and the effect which his 
interest in this medium has had on the popularity of collages 

Mrs. Donaldson's first grade really enjoyed their experi 
ence with cutouts which produced the results shown in the 
accompanying pictures The children were given scraps of 
colored paper, scissors, and a few preliminary ideas to start 
the ball rolling First they cut some shapes just any kind, 
and talked about them “What does this square remind 
you of?” "Yes 


Circles and ovals looked like the sun, the moon, clouds, and 


, houses, doors, windows, chimneys 


treetops they said Triangular shapes could be used for 


roofs on houses, pointed trees, flying birds, and even stars 
Here Mrs. Donaldson showed them how two triangles put 
together would make a six pointed star Long strips of paper 
can be used to represent many things: tree trunks, animal 
legs, fences, and also parts of people There are lots of other 


‘ 


kinds of shapes: irregular ones and tom pieces which look 


like ¢ louds, smoke, animals, trees, and bushes 

With this much discussion the children were more than 
ready to start working. Each selected a piece of paper for a 
Since they had talked about the moon 
“And that,” 
a very good selection since black 


They had fun 


laying their torn and cutout pieces this way and that to 


bac kground color 
and stars, qa number of children chose blac l 
said their tea her, “is 
makes all other colors look bright and gay i 
build a picture houses with roots, chimneys with smoke, 
people and animals with legs, or fences with flowers 

Each child had a small amount of paste on a paper, and 
when their pictures were planned, they took up one piece ata 
As their 


teacher walked among them, she complimented the children 


time, put paste on itt, and stuck it back in place 


for their many dilerent ideas, and sometimes she'd ask a 


30 


question. ‘‘What are you going to put up here in this 
empty space ?"’ 

She showed the children how to paste little folded ‘“Z" 
pieces on the backs of some of the forms to make them stand 
out from the background. That made real collages out of 
their work, she explained. Birds, butterflies, leaves, flowers, 
even stars and clouds could stand right out from the back- 
ground, if the children wanted them to The accompanying 
pasteups were made by the first grade children of Mrs 
Dorothy Donaldson of the Browning Pearce 


Sc hool, East Palatka, Florida 


Elementary 


Jean O. Mitchell teaches art education classes, College of 


Education, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 


Side Glances: ‘‘Do you know what he asked me? If I didn’t 


know something better to teach than cutouts and pasteups!”’ 
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Camera-spool wheels 
fit any make or mode! 


DESMOND McLEAN 


This is an age of speed and mobility. Our children are sur- 


rounded by means of locomotion. Trips are made on trains 


and busses . . . airplanes buzz overhead and the airport is 
busy with tractors and trucks servicing the planes . there 
are firemen, ambulance drivers, deliverymen, policemen, 
and pilots there was the stagecoach, the chariot, the 
covered wagon, bullock carts, the coach-and-four. . . police 
men stand tall in the midst of onrushing autos and direct 
trafic with a wave of the hand... only father and mother 
drive the car. . . must be careful at crossings . . . look, that's 


a Caddy, and there's an MG gee whiz, did those people 
really goto California and back again living in their trailer? 

There is a definite romance to transportation, not only 
in terms of the development of the wheel, but also in the 
child's imaginative activities around wheeled vehicles. Any 
thing that children make with wheels is pushed and pulled 
with a very real sense of life participation For the moment 
they become firemen saving people, or pilots spanning 
continents. Through this play they form within themselves 
an understanding, emotional, esthetic and intellectual, of 
their environment. The process of making and playing are 
one in the child's mind. His perception, growing and de 
veloping, increases in its penetration of the life situation 

In Elizabeth, New Jersey, there was much excitement 
generated among the children when a photo developing and 
finishing company supplied an all-we-could-ask-for number 
of metal spools from camera films * The children used them 
mainly as wheels, and straight and true wheels they were 
No wiggle, no wobble. Our camera-spool wheels, when 
encircled with a strip of oak tag and taped or stapled to 
itself, on one strip form the chassis for almost anything We 
designed helicopters plain helicopters and “‘heli-circus 
cages’ with animals inside. We made mammoth interstate 
trucks, milk wagons, garbage trucks, many laddered fire 
trucks, model T's, hot rods, paddy wagons and our own 
automobiles and jeeps. Antique model autos and hot rods 
prevailed among the upper elementary grades, while the 
younger children set their sights on the future with fire engines 


and locomotive engines 





"A local photo store that develops film or a larger photo developing 
and printing plant, will have many spools to throw away at the end of a 
week. There doesn't seem to be much else to do with these spools 
other than to call in the scrapman—the art teacher, that is! 


Desmond McLean is an art teacher in Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
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sponge spontaneity 


JO R. WILLIAMS 


Children in the upper elementary grades had often used 
sponges of various kinds, sizes, and shapes for achieving 
certain desired effects They liked to use them as an aid 
to other materials, as a means of printing allover patterns, 


and as a tool for texturing bac kgrounds, but they had never 


used sponges as the only painting tool. | had never tried 
it either, for that matter, so | experimented with the idea 
before springing it on the children. | found the experience 
exhilarating and the results very gratifying. To test the 
interest of the children | placed some of my ‘‘sponge paint- 
ings’ on display. The response was immediate; many asked 
about the work, and some wanted to try it. Because children 
are prone to mimic, however, the experiment was not 
launched until several weeks after my own work had been 
removed. 

In order that children might get the feel of the new paint- 
ing tool without distractions, the first work was done with 
either black tempera or black water color on white paper. 
It was suggested that, as an experiment, they could try to 
produce the likeness of some object or a scene, since sponges 
had been used previously as an assist in design. The 
method of applying paint to the sponge was left to the 
individual, who was also encouraged to find his own way of 
using the tool instead of watching his neighbor. Efforts were 
so spontaneous that some completed several paintings in one 
period. A variety of subjects appeared, as well as a variety 
in ways of using the sponge. Results were surprising and 
almost everyone was eager to repeat the experiment during 
the next class session. During that period many tried working 
with several colors, while others returned to the use of one 
color or black. Starting in the eighth grade this activity was 
continued in the sixth and seventh grades. While younger 
children were not so adept at using the sponge, they used 
colors more candidly than the older groups. Pans and 
brushes were helpful in mixing and applying the paint. 


Author teaches art in Bay City, Texas Junior High School. 


Students of the Bay City, Texas Junior High School found many different ways to use the sponge as a fool for paintings. 
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MILDRED SCHULTZE 






Flat two-dimensional designs can be given more life 
if the major rhythms are emphasized by projections 
in colored string. Sixth graders, as well as older 


students, found this a profitable art experience. 


Accenting design rhythms with string 


Very unusual and interesting designs may be created by 
planning a two-dimensional abstract design and then ac 
centing some of the major rhythms with colored string The 
techniques and the type of guidance oHered would vary 
with the age level of the student Pupils in the sixth grade of 
the Laboratory School as well as college art education 
students recently enjoyed this activity It is necessary only 
to provide students with a variety of materials and a few 
suggestions in regard to design to obtain interesting eHects 
Such suggestions could include (1) Use a variation of forms 
and rhythms. (2) Use several values: dark, medium, and 


(3) In 


(4) Create accented lines or 


light either of one hue or of several different colors 
clude some dominant texture 
rhythms with the full intensity of either a harmonizing (similar) 
color or a contrasting (opposing) color. 

Before planning their designs, several still-life prints of 
the students and 


Picasso and Matisse were placed before 


Designs painted in tempera color were 





accented by colored string held in place with pins. String emphasized the rhythms. 


they were asked to analyze important rhythms and forms, 
As an exercise 
it proved profitable to limit designs to about three values 


reducing the still lifes to abstract designs 


Students planned their designs in pencil and transferred 
them to heavy cardboard. In this case a portion of a card 
board box was used The design was painted with tempera 
color and was usually limited to about three values of the 
same hue. Then the forms were outlined with a neutral tone, 
and some of the mayor rhythms were accented by pushing 
pins into the cardboard alona these lines and tying strings 
of pure color to them In this way, major lines or rhythms 
were accented by projections from the basic two-dimensional 
design This unusual abstract design provides an interesting 


and ex« iting expenence for students at various age levels 


Mildred Schultze teaches art in the laboratory school, is 


assistant professor, Wisconsin State College, Whitewater 


























A former student explains her work at high school exhibit. 


local sculptor shows how 


MAE G. MANNIGAN 


A few doors from Brandegee School in Utica, New York 
lives the well-known sc ulptor, Henry Di Spirito Because he 
is a favorite of the children in the community, if 1s not an 


unusual thing to find groups of them standing about as he 


a former student exhibits 


af hone ial 
ee eel 


MARY VAN METER 


Washington High School students were stimulated to try new 
media, and learned much about university and art school 
classes when a former student returned to exhibit and discuss 
her work with them Lydia Brown, a recent graduate of 
Indiana University, had prepared explanations of the various 
types of art work displayed and the techniques used Th 
students gained much from the experience in seeing original 
art work and learning how it was produced If your art 


classes need motivation, invite a former student to exhibit 


Mary Van Meter now supervises art at Vincennes, Indiana 


in his studio or dooryard At 
the request of the art teac her, this fine artist recently gave a 
Working 
with a model chosen from the class, he explaine d each step 
until the details of the bust had becoms 


to be easily recognizable 


works on a.piece of ston 
demonstration on the building of a ceramic head 

accurate enough 
It was a most enjoyable exper 


ence and one which will certainly serve to stimulate the « lay 


We cannot help but feel that 
taking advantage of talent in the community does much 
Why not consider it? 


classes in Brandegee School 
to promote mutual understanding 


Mae G. Mannigan teaches art in Utica, New York schools 


Sculptor Henry Di Spirito visits the Brandegee School in Utica and shows the children how he develops a ceramic head. 





For the student... 


~~ directed to the full experience of visual expression and creation, 
inadequate tools are an unnecessary, inhibiting burden 
Brushes by Delta work with the student —respond accurately 
| to his every creative impulse without wilting under consistent and 


intensive usage. Engineered for quality and safety, brushes by Delta 


are designed to fulfill school needs within school budgets 





a delta 4 ) brush 
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style 


370 


“American Master’ white bristle oil brights 


An excellent oil or casein painting brush whose extra-fine 
selected white bristle is set to a curved-in artist shape. The 
extra long seamless aluminum ferrule is rust-proof, safe for 
all mediums and firmly attached to a long, clear polished 
handle with rounded end (no sharp points). Style 365 is the 
“American Master” white bristle flat for a more flexible brush 
stroke technique. Styles 370 and 365 are available in sizes 1-12 
(length of bristles: 370—1%4” to 1144"; 365—%" to 14") 








Write today on school stationery for your 





free copy of the 28-page “School Approved 
Brushes by Delta” catalog — 1956 edition 

Scholastic Award Winner— Opaque Water Colors 
brush mfg. corp., Ann Norman—Age 16 
119 bleecker street, new york 12, n. y. 
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MANY USES 


A new proven approach 
to professional, large-size letter 
ing or solid mass composition 
STEEL BRUSH combines the 
flexibility of brush with the con 
trol features of pen work to pro 


vide faster fill-in . . . new textures 
even ink flow with no splat 
ter...no drip. Every job 


completed with new ease 
more speed! Write today or see 
kit for lifetime protec your art supplier! 


NUMEROUS APPLICATIONS 
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e Large poster @e Auxiliar 
lettering cHlor brush 
e Opaque fill-ins e Palette knife 
Send six cents in stamps for 4 large e Poster color work for oils 
lettering instruction charts demon e Store signs e Unusual t 
strating SPEEDBALL STEEL BRUSH uses e Price tickets all media 
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0. HOMMEL 


the world’s 
most complete 
Ceramic | 
Supplier 


UNDERGLAZE COLORS . 
GLAZE STAINS P 
PREPARED GLAZES 

ENGOBE STAINS 

PREPARED CLAY BODIES 
OVERGLAZE COLORS 
GLASS COLORS 


GOLD-PLATINUM- 
LUSTRES 
for glass and china 


CHEMICALS, FRITS 
KILNS—all types 


WOOD MODELING 
TOOLS 


TURNING TOOLS 
BRUSHES—for decorating 
DECORATING WHEELS 
BRASS WIRE SIEVES 


ASBESTOS GLOVES 
and MITTENS 


UNDERGLAZE PENCILS 
and CRAYONS 


AIR BRUSHES 


\\ FREE 


HOMMEL CATALOG 


Write for your copy to- 
day. Profusely illustrated 
In addition, you can write 
for technical information 


oo and aids in formulatin 
ras some % 


: 


various glazes. 


“The Worlds Wlost Complete Ceramic Supplies 


tHe O. HOMMEL co. 


Ao) PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


West Coast Warehouse, Laboratory & Office 
4747 E. 49th Street, Los Angeles, California 








ITEMS OF 
INTEREST 


Using Tempera A _ four-page folder 
from Binney & Smith, Inc., 380 Madison 
Ave, New York 17, N. Y. gives many 
helpful hints on using tempera It explores 
the various consistencies of the paint you'll 
want to consider when mixing for diferent 
uses; offers advice on applying the paint for 
varying effects such as smooth, rough-tex- 
tured and blended; and gives ideas on us 
ing items like cloth, sponge, brayer and 
other tools. In addition, the folder sug 
gests some intriguing techniques for using 
tempera and string in creating designs, and 
accenting them with a variety of gadgets 
spools, bottle caps, erasures—anything with 
a surface that will print. Also described is 
a method of using a brayer and tempera 
paint for making original designs. There is 
also some good advice on how to prepare 
for a painting activity and cleaning up alter 
it. For your free copy of this helpful folder 
write to Department SA at the above addre: 
and ask for the Artista Tempera folder 

















Squeerze Bottle Marker Shown here | 

a new item offered by the Marsh Co., manu 
facturer of felt point pens. Called ‘Squee 

10 the amount of ink reaching the felt 
point marker is controlled by a solt plastic 
»queeze bottle | ight pressure of the fingers 
on the flat side of the bottle feeds ink to the 
marker, pressure on the edges will with 
draw any excess. Available in eight colors 
the water-soluble ink will easily wash off 
hands and clothing, and the felt point offer 
variety of line from fine to broad and gray t 

solid For additional information on thi 


new item p! ase write the manufacturer in 


Belleville, Hlinoi 


Summer Workshops For the seventh 
summer the American Art Clay Co. in con 
junction with the John Herron Art School of 
Indianapolis offers a series of workshops in 
ceramics and metal « nameling Graduate 
and undergraduate credit arrangements are 
made with the John Herron Art School, and 
courses are open to instructors in colle ges 
public and private schools, and occupa 
tional therapist Ihroughout the summer 
four workshops are scheduled in ceramics 
and three in metal enameling For a folder 
giving complete information and a registra 
tion card, write American Art Clay Co 
4717 West 16th St., Indianapolis 24, Ind 


Your best single source is 


when it 
comes to 


artists’ material 


More tor your 
budget allotment 


Quality 


at the right prices 





write for school 
brush catalog 











472 West 34th St. 
New York 1,N. Y. 















new 
duo-kilns 









































































FOR ENAMELING 
& CERAMICS 
Chamber Sizes 
8" O'n4," 
V1 x11" x61” 
13 x13/x6'/," 


Greatest Kiln Values Available! 


A Model To Suit Every School, 
Studio or Hobby Need ! 
















Co heat ecovery Duo-Kiln 
' t 5 to § The 
offer performance, dependability and price 
advantage f n exce of any other kiln 
group or the r ket Before buying, get 

the Duo-Kiln facts and compare! 
WRITE TODAY! We will rush our new 
kiln literature by return mail At 


DUO-KILN MFG. CO. 


2185 East 14th Street, Dept. 198 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 



























ITEMS OF INTEREST Coninvec 


Finger Paint A colorful folder aivina 
highlights on Milton Bradley's Magi-Paint 
is yours for the asking A product of ex 
tensive research by the manufacturer, this 
high grade powder finger paint is available 
in the primary colors plus brown, black, and 
green; and is easily blended into as many 
hues and tones as desired. The folder illus 
trates and describes how to mix the paint 
for best results, hints on color blending and 
the technique of finger painting. It also 
illustrates some of the common strokes and 
suggestions for adding colors while the 
finger painting is in process. Examples of 
finished paintings will also be of interest 
For your free copy of this folder, simply 
write Milton Bradley Co., 74 Park St., 
Springfield, Massachusetts and ask for the 
Magi-Paint folder 


Screen Printing A new item offered by 
Craftint Mfg. Co., 1615 Collamer Ave 
Cleveland 10, Ohio contains in a single 
package all the material you need for 
screen printing. Included with the eight 
assorted colors (in 4 pint cans) are thinner, 
a squeegee, 9- by 12-inch printing frame 
with stretched silk, four sheets of film, mask 
ing tape and other tools and accessories for 
making stencils and printing them by the 
screen method. Ask your school supply 
dealer to show you the new Screen-A 


Print’ or write the manufacturer for details 


Photography Contest Scholastic Maga 
zines and Ansco, Inc. announce the 1957 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards 
competition among junior and senior high 
school students. More than 30,000 entries 
were received in the 1956 contest The 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals has placed this competition, 
jointly sponsored by Scholastic Magazines 
and Ansco, on the Approved List of Na 
tional Contests and Activities for 1956-57 
All junior and senior high school students 
in the United States and its territories are 
eligible to enter in one of the four divisions 
Cash prizes of $50, $25, $15 and mer 
chandise prizes will be awarded in 15 
classifications. A rules booklet containing 
full information is available without charge 
from your Ansco dealer or by writing to 
Scholastic- Ansco Photography Awards 
33 West 42nd St.. New York 36,N. Y 

















SHOW CARD 


TEMPERA 






COLORS 




























’ can’t be beat for QUALITY 







and PERFORMANCE! 























SHOW CARD 
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nme © ratt BEDE manuracturine co. 


NEW YORE e CLEVELAND « CHICAGO 


MAIN OFFICE 1615 COLLAMER AVE CLEVELAND 10, O 


















































AUTOMATIC KILN SHUT-OFF 


-_- 2 













aw —_. 
Ts: (e 
KILN Joy lig 


WATCHES OVER YOUR KILN 
SAVES TIME AND ENERGY! 





Kugeed. Simple, Reliable works | 
on cone principle Guaranteed wn 
to shut off kiln automatically oj 
See your Dealer or Order Direct & 


$17.95 Ppd. 
MASON INSTRUMENT CO. 


29 ELM AVE., MT. VERNON 4,N Y 














‘Everything For The Artist” 
Write for your Copy on 
your schoo! letterhead 

Mail to 

ZZ Dept. SA-5 











INSTRUCTORS 






144-Page 
CATALOG 

















to get BETTER RESULTS 
and GREATER SATISFACTION 
teaching Arts and Crafts 


Hammett's illustrated catalog lists 
and prices all the tools — sup 
plies needed for making hundreds 
1 welul and attractive articles 
n metal, wood, leather, pottery 
treed, etc. Includes bookbinding 
block printing, basketry, toymak- 
ing, looms and weaving 


jJ. L. HAMMETT CO. 
264 Main S%. Cambridge, Mon 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG TODAY! 


































































































Crafts to Decorate 

















You'll have more fu eatin and ple ure 
with O-P Craft. An ex v ‘ for ‘ 
techniques. Ne urge for . Ple W rite 
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Brilliant Colors! 


'y LINO 
+ AQUAPRINT | (BLOCK PRINTING 


PRINTING INK | CUFTING TOOLS 


Made with genuine Artists’ Pigment 


Weber Aquaprint Inks are available in 

the following colors: 

Red Magenta Gree 

Purple Yellow White 

Oranye Brow! Black 

lurau e (| ht Blue Dark B Most popular group craft activity... 
and X-acto tools are preferred be 


cause they are the sharpest, most 
WEBER WHITE SURFACE 


accurate and LOWEST IN COST! 
Li NOLEU M BLOCKS Patented, all-metal handle with non- 

; slip, vise-grip chuck. Complete line 
nest quaiit cum mounted ply Wo of X-acto Lino Tools and Brayers 
ice a8 Casy to draw individually and in sets 


x3” to Yxl 


i | pular siz fre 
Illustrated Buying 
ys yy oo ‘ Guide for X-acto 
|: W I: B EK R ( QO Knives, Tools and Han 
° dA A ° 


dicrafts 25¢ 


I 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 

PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. X-ACTO, INC. 

IN 4X1” TUBES St. Louis 1, Mo 48-89 Van Dam Street 
Long Island City 1, N.Y 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer or School Supply Distributor 








It is almost like painting with Lipstick n VARI IOUS COLORS! 


A INTRODUCTORY SET OF 95 SENSATIONAL | BRILLIANT 
ccepl NEW CRAY-PAS COLORS AND BEAUTIFUL 


. CERAMIC 
COLOR-ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET Showing ‘How to Use 


COLORS... 


Ready for 
© Now your classes can make drawings with . 7 ! 
the brilliance of oil paints meta! ese! 


J 7 ' ] ' ‘ 

e They can mix color on paper without No fuss! No muss! Just dab a brush into any 
mudd ss of the 15 Liquid Overglaze or 15 Liquid 
vdaying Underglaze Colors and apply directly to 
your ware. Each set contains strong, deep 

e , . ede : 
Dustless no fixatives ne« ded colors. Easy to mix for intermediate shades 
ef {| or with white for pastels. There’s one full 

xcellent covering properties 


ounce of color in each underglaze jar; 1/10 
lb. of color in each overglaze jar. Each 15 
color set is attractively boxed with two 

IN SETS OF 12,16 OR 25 


multi-purpose brushes and instructions. Or 
der today! 


COLORS: White, Yellow, Or , ~~ Ph, ll 
J i} 


ange Yellow, Yellow B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. SA 
Orange, Orange, Pale Orange, Pale Brown, Brown, 45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N .Y 


Ochre, Dark Brown, Vermilion, Red, Rose Pink, Gentlemen: Attached is my check for 
Grey Rose, Violet, Pale Blue, Yellow Green, Green, Deep Green Blue, Ultra- 
mariné Blue, Grey, Grey Green, Black 


CRAY-PAS 


Distributed in U.S.A. by 


SANFORD INK CO. 
Bellwood, Illinois 


Liquid Overglaze Set $10.00 
Liquid Underglaze Set 5.00 
I will pay shipping charge 
THE SANFORD INK CO. 
Bellwood, Minois 


NAME 


Please send me an introductory set of 25 new CRAY-PAS 


colors and the 
beautiful color-illustrated b 


CITY /ZONE STATE 
»klet Showing How to Use, for which! enclose $1.00 


Send me the Drakenfeld catalog 
of prepared glazes, clay bodies, 


electric kilns and other ceramic 
supplies 


_Derakenteld ' 


Name 
School 


Address 


City 
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The Totem, Symbolical Sculpture 


In recent years, a renewed interest has been shown in the 
arts of the Northwest American Indian. Some of their most 
vital and vigorous sculpture has been produced in the form 
of the totem, an example of which is here reproduced 
Totemism is based on the belief that there is a close or natural 
relationship between animals and human beings; that this 
identification results in a harmonious relationship with, or 
even power over, the animals so involved. Totemism, found 
among many so-called primitive peoples, is usually prac- 
ticed by a single family or a clan. The totem, sometimes 
referred to as a totem pole, is Ga Carving which symbolizes a 
particular family's or clan's beliefs and manners of expressing 
this animal-human relationship. Perhaps the closest parallel 
we have to the totem is the family crest, which was prevalent 
during the early ages of European history. 

An initial glance at the totem illustrated reveals that 
the larger animal form has human characteristics. (Or should 
we say that the larger human form has animal characteris 
tics ?) After closer examination, we may conclude that it 
is neither animal or human, it is a composite of both This 
composite form is the image created by the sculptor to rep 
And since this oneness 


is an idea and not an actual reality that is expressed, a new 


resent the animal-human ‘‘oneness.”’ 


form, unlike those found in nature, 1s created. In this work, 
the sc ulptor has made use of his intense imagination and his 
understanding of sculptural qualities The forms are full, 
pulsating with artistic life, and dynamic in their contrapuntal! 
arrangements The large convex volumes of the bird, serpent, 
and animal move gracetully yet forcefully into concavities 
and apertures The merging of one form into another is skill 
fully achieved 


concern was not only that of accomplishing sculptural 


(It is conceivable that, in this, the sculptor’s 


harmony, but also of expressing a totemic oneness.) 

All unnecessary details have been eliminated The 
wings of the bird are beautifully simplified planes The eyes 
and teeth of the serpent and animal are similarly treated, 
providing “punctuations — that are sufficient to relieve the 
otherwise unbroken appearances of the larger surfaces. These 
and the preceding qualities may be more « learly observed in 
the diagrammatic breakdown which accompanies the illustra 
tion. Here we can examine the very obvious use the sculptor 
has made of the device of placing the large volumes in Op- 
position to each other We can also note the rhythmic flow 
of these bulbous forms and the counteracting role pla yed by 
the verticals. The apertures, here shown by the shaded 
areas, permit the eye to move through, as well as around, 


the total form. This totem, like most all those which have 








Northwest American Indian totem from author's collection. 


been made of wood, retains muc h of the original character 
of the tree trunk from which it was carved 

All totems are painted alter bs ing carved This one, 
however, 1S Quite old and the painting has succumbed to uss , 
time, and the elements Many totems were also produced 
from large trees and, when erected before the Indians’ 
dwellings, made vi ry imposing entrances Sociologists and 
anthropologists have long been aware of the value of the 
totem in studying the life and habits of the Indian The 
recognition accorded this art form by artists, collectors, and 
museum directors has enabled it to take its righttul plac 


among the great symbolic 5¢ ulptures of all time 


Hale A. Woodruff is associate professor of art education, 
New York University; prominent artist, critic, educator 
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ideas, methods and materials 


FIVE B 
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3] Exploring Papier-mache, by Victoria Bedford Betts. 
Fresh ideas and easy techniques for using papier-mache as 
an exciting and creative classroom activity An incentive 
for making original papier mache forms, written especially 
for the teacher. Fifteen chapters, with many applications 


136 pages, 7°, by 10! 4, profusely illustrated. $6.00 postpaid 


gO Mask Making,by Matthew Baranski. Ideas for making 
original, colorful, and useful masks for all occasions, in a 
variety of materials. Masks for plays, masquerades, 
dances, assemblies, holiday programs, puppet shows, wall 
decorations and correlated activities. Ten chapters. 112 


pages, 7°, by 10!4, abundant illustrations. $5.50 postpaid 


BE} Murals for Schools, by Arne W. Randall. Methods 
and materials for making murals in classrooms. Suggestions 
for mural themes; ideas on design, color and arrangement 
uses for such media as tempera, crayon, yarn, metal, wire, 
mosaics, paper and other materials in murals. Five sections, 


fully illustrated. 112 pages, 73, by 103). $5.95 postpaid 


POT HEINY 
HAIER MACHE 


GO Paper Sculpture, by Mary Grace Johnston. Fourth 
printing, now in sturdy wire binding Gives ideas and meth- 
ods for using paper in design, form and teaching principles 
of space organization. Techniques for cutting, bending, 
scoring, folding, fastening and assembling. 48 pages, 8!» 


x 11, many helpful drawings and photos. $3.75 postpaid 


A Creative Expression with Crayons, by Elise Reid 
Boylston. A wide range of interesting and useful methods 
of using crayons, based on a sound philosophy of creative 
expression An excellent reference for the « lassroom teacher 
as well as art teacher Stimulating illustrations and text 


100 pages, 7 by 10, six in full color $3.95 postpaid 


‘ 
vocroma eeorane 





These books offer teachers wide choice of materials, 
subjects and methods. Fully illustrated, idea books 
covering specific subjects. Excellent teaching aids 


and references, all levels grade through high school 


ORDER TODAY WITH THIS COUPON — OR WRITE US 





THE DAVIS PRESS, INC., Publishers 


175 Printers Building - Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
Please send book(s) | have circled here 1 ) 3 4 

My payment is enclosed Send bill payable in 30 days 
Name 


Street 


City 


We'll gladly send any of these books on 10 days approval 

















POWER DRIVEN VARIABLE 
SPEED POTTER'S WHEE 


Here are professional featu ne 





before available at such a popular 


price. Versatile enough for the most 


advanced craftsman yet simple 
enough for beginners’ use. Precision 
built for smooth, long-lived perforn 

ance Compact, portable, mounts 


anywhere. Ideal for schools and 


home ceran studios 


FEATURES NEVER BEFORE 


otttBt® 4° Sa tow 4 parce 


DESIGNED FoR coy es 





New variable speed reducer with adjustable foot con 
trols provides speed range from 38 to 130 r.p.m. Other 
features include built-in water container, attached 
wedgink wire, reversible 9-inch throwing head with 
recess for molding plaster bats. Order by mail now 


r write for complete literature 


B & | Manufacturing Co., Dept. SA, Burlington, Wis 





BLOCK PRINTING INKS 


ELLOW OCHRE 


ALEN 


BRILLIANT * INTENSE * QUICK-DRYING 
OPAQUE * PERMANENT * INTERMISCIBLE 
WATER SOLUBLE INK for wood and 


noleum block printing on paper etc 
OIL BASE INK for wood and linoleun 
block printing on fabric, et« 50° , 
10 SHADES « Fully filled studio tubes 


nw 


TALENS & SON, INC. UNION, N. J. 
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Ceramics Supplies = [hrough th rtesy 
f The O. Hommel ¢ y re offered the 
test catalog f ceram ppli and 
quipment. For 60 years th npany 

has manufact 1 quality products for the 
rar field The catal } | 58 pages 

list price llustrate and aive hints f 

nq their moplete line t upt lie and 


juipment And it easy t hind any item 


because everything listed in its proper 
category In addition, there a mplete 
ndaex When ordering supplies and equi 
ment for your classes in ceramic you ll find 
this catalog most he Ipful f your fre 
py ime ly write Item f Interest Editor 


ch | ArtsMagazine, 175 PrintersB ilding 
Worcester 8, Mass., and ask for The O 
Hi mmel catal } N ] 


Visual Aids Catalog The new, 1957 
atalog of films published by Bailey Film 


In 6509 De Lonapre Av Hollywood 
28 Calif ' ntly of th pre and 
yours for the asking. It lists and briefly de 
ribes 95 film vering many grade level 
n the field f art mi cence cial 
tudies, physical education, health. safety 
language arts, and teacher education. All 
films are available for preview at n harge 
to prospective purchaser Ihose interested 
in classe m film please write ft Bail y 


Films for a copy of the catalog. A folder 


jiving detail on. their i xf loring Art 
Series’’ is also available at no cost 
Colored Inks Through the courtesy of 
Higains Ink ¢ you are Hered a color 
card giving swatchs t their line of colored 
waterpr | drawing tr Ihe t hown 
n th wd are actual sampl f tk ) 
applied hit jrawing paper lext 
naterial the card g ntormat 

x y the t termediat ind ad 
icent | t 3 at th termediat 
y may k Advi nh t dilut 
th al Hered | y t 

y of th tch told mply ! 

Higai lr ( 71 Ninth t B y 
1 N ind ask f th ve 

in Ink ( ( j 


Oil Painting Help = {he beginne: 


f yi pa } t 1 he ' ' a 
hor ) 3 He 1 at t by | 
Wet ( ) Buttor | t Pt 
Jelpt f Entitled “An Introduct 
t Painting for the Beg the toider 
nt 3 y tr i ind give 
t t t | f t xing of 

4 +h j ty hier 
y ay 1 wh ainting ts | 
t Be } t j ar } 
td th j i sume 
1 th terest. | 
y / , Wet ¢ 
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UNEQUALLED FOR PERFORMANCE 
FLOQUIL COLORMASTER KIT 


with a thousand 


uses 





Indispensable to all teachers for 
quick, clean posters signs flashcards 
graphs drawings sketches, etc. 


lhis economical necessary Kitisa portat le art ce 
partment. Practical, useful, handy and compact 
Contains 8 brilliant instant drying, Dri-Ink color 
8 wide-width felt nib applicators with handles 
Only $3.75 
Other FLOQUIL Products 
FLO-PAQUE. America's 
most versatile colors A 
come letely new conception 
in color. Fast drying-pig 
mented for all purposes and 
all surlaces 
—= Decorates 
anything from 
ee fabrics t 


COLORMASBTER KIT 


—_ 


» hig 
vrines Easier 


t use More durable Washabl« Apply tree 


brush, with stencils, ete 31 beautilul, light-fast 
intermixable colors Large handy Kit (10 color 
with glaze and solvent) Only $3.75 
FLO-PAQUE GILT COLORS 17 true sparkling 
non-tarnishable metallic color Kit Only $4.25 


Money back guarantee on all Floquil products 


Send your order today or write for literature to 





FLOQUIL DEPT.SA-4 COBLESKILL,N. Y 





~% 
ELECTRIKILN... 
onert ‘\ for the 
prre™ att classroom 


ysl vt 
“ wer? ens! \N 
\ 





Your One Reliable 
Source for Supplies 
... Glazes, Lustres, 
Colors, Tools, 
Kiln Supplies. 





New HTL-16, Cone 6 2300°F 
Write for free catalog on 
ElectriKilns and supplies 

bd ° ' | 
Honrvep Cuwmic Suwwier Co.")')"' 


DEPT. $. 3470 E FIFTIM AVE. COLUMBUS 19, OHIO 














Order your Cotton, Linen 
and Wool Yarns from 


ed a ee 

weaving equipment is available di Lily Mills Co 
rect from Manufacturer, Write for 

TM ee ee SHELBY 
WORTH CAROLINA 
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good tools for 
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LINOLEUM CUTTERS 
WATER SOLUBLE AND OIL INKS 
e excellent low-cost value 
¢ powerful chuck 
© hand-ground steel cutters 
¢ Speedball Press and Hrayers 
© {ree lesson plans— write today 
Order Speedball products from any 
school supply house 


C. HOWARD HUNT 
PEN COMPANY 
Camden 1, New Jersey 


A SPONBOM OF TIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWAKD 
' iene ve i {. 








EVERYTHING FOR ENAMELING ! 


LOW-COST KILN 


for beginner of professional. Fires pieces up to 4" 
diameter and 1! high. It reaches enameling temperature 
quickly and maintains it constantly All parts are easily 


replaced at nominal cost 





NEW BY THOMPSON 
ENAMEL GLAZE PAINTS 


A superior decorating medium flor painting designs 











ver 
enamel base coats. Supplied in kits and bulk form 

ENAMELS 

Complete line of enamel « 1s including opalescents 

METALS 

All shapes and sizes in copper and the new silver-plated 

steel which requires no precleaning 

FINDINGS 

For cuff links, earrings, br hes et ind all types of cha 


in copper and brass 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
Write for your copy of our new catalog illustrating ou com 


plete line. Includes helpful hints and projects on enameling 


DEPT. SA 


ThomasC.ThompsonCo. 
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LETTERS 


| 


Industrial Arts Again! An industrial 
arts teacher, Dean J. Spitnogle of the Mac 
Laren School, Woodburn, Oregon, has the 
following to say about our article, “A New 
l ow in Industrial Arts in the February issue 
of School Arts. Do you agree? 

Professor Winebrenner is quite excited 
about one industrial arts book that does 
not follow his particular philosophy and 
approach to ‘art’ education Is he not 
aware that the title of any book can be, and 
frequently is a misnomer? How much ‘re 
gressive educating took place under the 
pseudonym of ‘progressive’ education? 
Many are required to compile (1 do not say 
write ) a text in order to acquire a degree 
of Doctor. He does his ‘take-off’ on one 
text in only one area of art and industrial 
arts He makes other loose allusions about 
LA 


Official sanction 


n general P. 10, first paragraph 
to what has been going 
on in many places. The allusion that some 
one is ‘ignorant of contemperary art teach 
ing philosophy 36 a pathetic statement If 
Mr. Winebrenner has been a practicing 
teacher, he should be well aware that any 
creativity that may be fostered in classes of 
AO is strictly incidental. You use whatever 
methods are expedient. Further, as a hi: 
torical fact, the industrial arts have been the 
dumping ground for those who can't achieve 
otherwise 

Asking a retarded or disturbed child to 
be ‘creative’ is like giving a first grader a 
stack of math and physic s books and telling 
him to begin creating the atomic bomb 
P. 11, first paragraph: Respect for the ma 
terial metal. Embosses (7) metals of various 
kinds are available and are being utilized 
in various contemporary home furnishings 
P. 11, last paragraph: Some states do not 
espouse the ‘Gestalt’ philosophy and attain 
high educational standards. P. 12, second 
paragraph: Some would interpret Dewey to 
say, in effect, that what works is good. Thi 


is what is applied in using the expedients of 


patterns and copying There is only a 
minute minority of people who are truly 
creative, or really want to be. The majority 
merely rearrange and refine previous im 
pressions or idea: 


P.12 last paragraph: Granted that every 
person is unique However. it is fundamental 


that the child should learn to follow sim 


ple directions and €c onform fo some degree 
if he is to be ‘prepared for life’ as LA. at 
tempts to di Inasmuch as |.A. is ‘explora 


tory for vocations and preparatory for trade 
entry, most of us would gladly settle for 
production methods for the maic« rity f 
students, that would leave more time t 

work with the ‘creative’ few P.12.R.H 

paragraph 2 Industrial Arts can get in 
step with education This one border: n 
the asinine. We do more than many school 
areas in realistically ‘adjusting the child for 
life What would be condoned in the ‘art 
area as ‘creative’ thinking is called ‘daw 


dling’ and just plain laziness in our area 


The Editor will rest his case with the jury 
without calling any witnesses to his defense. 
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Ideas and Methods 


for 
Creative Teaching 


BOOKS 
Cartooning Plus G 1 Drawing, Weaver $3.75 
Cartooning Sports, Weaver 3.75 
Creative Expression with Crayons, Boylstor 3.95 
Exploring Papier Mache, Betts 6.00 
Guatemala Art Crafts, deLemos, Cloth Binding 5.75 
Paper Binding 3.50 

Mask Making, Creative Methods and Technique 

Baransk 5.50 
Murals for Schools, Randa 5.95 
Paper Sculpture, Johnstor 3.75 
Planning and Producing Posters, deLen 3.75 
Weaving, Pottery and Puppetry, deLen 4.75 
100 Years of Costume America. Kerr 4.95 
PORTFOLIOS 
American Costume nterpretive Ker 1.50 
Art Metal Crafts, deLew 2.50 
History of Costumes, Sel!ner 1.50 
Modern Lettering, Andreyeff 1.50 


Order from the following sources, 
or The Davis Press, Inc., Publishers. 
147 Printers Building 
Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
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NEW YORK: 
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American News ¢ 131 Varick Street, New York 13 

American Seating ’) West Genesee Street, Syracuse 4 
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408 V. Fifth Avenue. Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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TEXAS: 
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JULIA SCHWARTZ 


Dr. Julia Schwartz is associate professor, Arts Education 
Department, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL ART PROBLEMS 


Perhaps no art teacher is faced with a greater challenge than 
one who elects to work in the senior high school program 
today It happens that much consideration has been given 
in recent years to aspects of the work of the elementary 


school art teacher Currently, increasing attention is being 


directed at clarifying dimensions of the task of the junior 


high school art educator Little as yet, however, is being 


done in the way of concerted explorations of art programs 
and art teaching on the senior high school level Being 
concerned over this seeming lack of action and also aware 
of its responsibility relative to the total school art program a 
state art education association’ invited its research committee 
to expend major eHort in this area. A status study made by 
this group disclosed an almost alarming divergence of 
thinking and practice among the state's school administra- 
tors and art teachers with regard to the senior high school 
(grades 9-12 and 10-12) art program.” Some of the findings 


follow 


1. Only 30°, of the senior high schools offered at least one art course, 
These schools were distributed in 43‘, of the county school systems of 
the state. 2. Only 2°, of the schools employed as many as two full- 
time art teachers. Total enrollment in these schools ranged from 2624 
in one to 1722 in another. 3. Only 11‘, of the schools employed one 
full-time art teacher. Total enrollment in these schools ranged from 
2895 in one school to 223 in another school. 4.17’, of the schools 
employed one part-time art teacher. Half of these teachers had art 
education responsibilities in the Junior High School and or elementary 
schools also, the other half of them teaching subjects other than art 
in the senior high school. The schools with part-time art teachers 
ranged in total enrollment from 1358 in one school to 74 in another 
Courses offered were titled: Art (I, Il, Ill, IV, V), 73°. , Crafts, 8°. , 
Commercial Art, 7‘, ; and nine other titles ranging from Art Apprecia- 
tion, Fashion, Ceramics, to Yearbook or Annual, 12 Schools dif 
fered in the titles given to courses as well as pattern of courses offered 
The senior high school art classes ranged in size from 35 to 2. The 
average class size was 24 and the median 23. In addition to the regu- 
lar class load art teachers indicated having many other duties. Fully 
two-thirds of them cited having School Art-related responsibilites as 
(1) publicity, displays and exhibits and (2) club, class and activity 
sponsorship as: Art, Carnival, Playmakers, stage sets, dramatics, as- 
sembly programs, etc. Two-thirds of the senior high art teachers also 
indicated having responsibilities not related to teaching area as 
study hall, homeroom, school ground duty, selling and collecting tick- 
ets at football and basketball games, selling student insurance, etc 


In the opinion of the senior high school art teachers their 
most important contribution to adolescents ranged from help 
ing them to: appreciate art, develop their visual awareness, 


develop their creative abilities, discover and train their 
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talent to teac hing them art for art's sake and teac hing them 


Amona the 


things these senior high art teachers wanted to do for their 


the ‘fundamental rules and methods of art.’ 


boys and girls that they now were unable to do were 
improve art programs and art courses (reach more students, 
include more 3-D work, divide beginning from advanced 
students, more art films, deeper study of art and culture, 
etc ) better understand and assist students in personality 
problems work with school-wide and community groups 
and improve physical setup for art instruction A few 
indicated that all was well and nothing remained to be 
desired 


to be done were the following inadequate funds: schedules 


Preventing the teac hers from doing what needed 


too crowded and inflexible inadequate space, equipment 
and materials; not enough art teachers: and disinterested 
attitudes on the part of school patrons and other school 
personnel 

At the art education association's fall conference a care 
ful study of the report by the senior high school group even 
tuated in the election of a steering committee This group 
is now working on securing the cooperation of art educ ators, 
school administrators and supervisors, and others interested 
in education in coming to some agreement as to “What 
should be the role of the senior high $c hool art teac her’’ and 
“What should be the goals of senior high 5 hool art instruc 
tions.” Also underway is an eHort on the part of the senior 
high school group to compile from their own expenence, 
especially useful materials and signific ant practices tor 
programming and teac hing art on this level Aa eingona 
tentative statement of goals 1S, perhaps, a necessary step on 
Most im 


1IOwever, IS how these aims are implemented by the 


the part of so large a group working together 
portant, t 
individual art teacher working together with his school 
administrat YY, other sta membre rs, the parents and the 


adok $ce nisof that s« hool lt ishere that the rr al c hallenae lies 





Art Section of the Florida Education Association 
includes data from the white schools only 


This survey 
Carolyn Grumbly, Martin 
County High School, Chairman: Florence Campbell, High School, 
Wauchula: Harry Mallet, S. Broward High School, Hollywood 
Phyllis Thurston, McArthur High School, Hollywood, Coordinated 
Work Committee, A. Ken Bare, Miami, Margaret Earwood, Belle 
Glade, Pansy Neidigh, Leesburg, and Leila Brouillette, Port St. Joe 
are other members assisting the Steering Committee. Acting as con 
sultants to the group are: Sam Moorer, State Department of Education, 
Ralph Beelke, National Office of Education, Harold Sutton and 
Julia Schwartz, Florida State University 
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qa new book ees 


Footprints and 
New Worlds 


by TEMIMA GEZARI 


Director of Art Education 


Jewish Education Committee. New York ¢ ty 


lells of expernences in art with « hildren and adults 
both in Jewish and in general education. lt em- 
phasizes the creative process as basic towards the 


full deve lopment of eve ry mature human being 


‘One of the few books in education that thrills the 
reader and leaves an impact which should motivate 
parents, teac hers and leaders to doa more effective 
job of rearing, a generation of self reliant, whole 


A\n Educator 


ome and happy men and women sh 


PRICE $5.00 
Prepublication Price $4.00 
Publication Date—May 15, 1957 


ORDER FROM 


The Reconstructionist Press 


15 West 86th Street New York 24, New York 





ROMANCE OF TRANSPORTATION 


II min. Color Rental $6 Sale $115 


An outstanding example of how art and the film 
. I 


can be used a 1 means of ce 


mmunicatior 

These two with the help ol sparkling commentary 

and intr uly music have the power to present 

information with humor and startling effect. This 

film was created individual VOrking AS a 
group NEB productior 


Order from 
INTERNATIONAL 
FILM BUREAU INC. 
57 East Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, iMinols 
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TEACHERS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN METAL 


Come to a specialist for tools, materials and sup- 
plies for metalcratts Enamels and enameling ovt- 
fits. Metals in sheets, circles, ovals and wire. Silver 
beads, etching outfits Catalog free to 
industrial arts and jewelry teachers if 
requested on school stationery. (Men- 
tion “School Arts.””) Save time and 
money on “one source ~one order” 
shopping by mail. Your satisfaction 


NULLA 
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METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas Street, Providence, R.1. 




























CALIFORNIA'S 


CG 


PREPARED CERAMIC COLORS 
offer Teachers and Students 


b TYPES OF EASY-TO-USE UNDERGLAZES 


»mooth, interminable, water-soluble colors 


GLAZES 


“Innumerable glare combinations” 


> TYPES OF BEAUTIFUL INTERMIX ABLE 


h TYPES OF EXCELLENT CLEAR GLAZES 


Glossy to satin smooth clear matt finishes 

Teachers, write on sch letterhead for complete inlor 
mation n Ceramichrome's brush ne-lve ceramic 
colors and glares that are the solution to promoting a 


more balanced and successtul school ceramic art program 


CERAMICHROME LABORATORIES, 


2111 West Slauson Ave. Los Angeles 47, Calif 








,yrr vy rrr 
NEw! 


NEW Complete List Over 100 Enamels 
NEW Copper Shapes NEW Accessories and | 
NEW Select f Rhinestones for Ceramic Decoration 
NEW B Cords and Findings 
NEW Step-by-Step Enameling Home Study Course 
by Marion Colston—-Free Folder 
Enameling and Jewelry Supply Catalog No. 6 with 
NEW Supplement N 97 pages ina FREE to Teachers 
Department SAA 


BERGEN ARTS & CRAFTS 
300 S.W. 17th Ave., Miami, Florida 


pet ee pet te tt 











SEMIPRECIOUS GEMS 
exotic materials + ebony * ivory * curiosa 


JEWELRY FINDINGS, UNUSUAL SUPPLIES 


sam kramer 


CATALOG 25¢ = Dept. SA, 29 W. 8th Steet, New York 11,.N.Y 
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Here's a buy! 
ARTISTA FRESCOL at half price 


No. D-55 
Regularly 
$1.00 
















ARTISTA 


, ‘FRESCOL~"= 5 colors 


emt bem 6 “eo rem re © and brush 





Our Price $6.60 Dozen $72.00 gross 


Write on your letterhead for 200- 
page catalogue “An Encyclopedia 
of Art Supplies" 





ARTHUR BROWN & BRO., Inc. 
2 West 46th St. New York 36, N. Y. 




















Frank Bach of Washington State Col- 
lege, who in collaboration with Reino 
Randall of Washington State College, 


and Bailey Films has done some of 


our most interesting new art education 
films, presented a showing of General 
Interest Films at the National Art 
Education Association Convention in 
Los Angeles in April. | found this 
choice of films very interesting and 
bring it to you 

Be-Ta-Ta-Kin, 10 minutes, color, 
sound, N.Y.U. Film Library. A mov- 
ing tale of Arizona Indians and their 
house and way of life ‘under the rim.” 
Darkness into Light, 20 minutes, 
color, M.G.M. Shows how the fea- 
ture motion picture ‘‘Lust for Life” 
was made 

The Town Musicians, 9 minutes, 
Brandon Films. This film was made 
expressly to provide children's cul- 
tural entertainment in motion picture 
form. 

Notes on the Port of St. Francis, 18 
minutes, A.F. Films 1952. A cine- 
matic poem which attempts to dis- 
cover the atmosphere of the city of 
San Francisco 

The American Flamingo, 13 minutes, 
color, Carlin Films 1955. Believed to 
be the first time the flamingo has been 
photographed at the almost inacces 
sible breeding grounds in Yucatan 
In Paris Parks, 13'% minutes, color 
Halcyon Films. The film opens with 
a child rolling her hoop into a park 
in Paris, and proceeds, after watching 
the setting up of the amusement con- 
cessions, through many joyful de- 
lights to the leaving of the park at the 
end of the day 

Adventures of Baby Fox, 13 minutes, 
E.B.F. 1955. A story in rhyme. A 
trip through the woods, following the 
antics of a baby fox 

Swamp, 10 minutes, color, University 
of Minnesota 1956 


studies of bird and animal life in a 


Photographic 


swamp unnoticed beauty of these 


creatures and their habitat portrayed 


Thomas Larkin, who reviews art films for 
our readers, is assistant professor in art 
and art education, University of Michigan. 
Address: 143 College of Architecture and 
Design, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
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EDMUND B. FELDMAN 


Dr. Edmund B. Feldman is coordinator for the art education 
program at Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 


During his long career in education and scholarship, Dr. 
Thomas Munro has ever been aware of the connections be- 
tween the creative spirit and a multitude of social, psycho- 
logical and historical influences. His latest volume, Art 
Education, Its Philosophy and Psychology (Libera! 
Arts Press, 1956), Price $5.00, is a collection which surveys 
his thinking on these matters during the last thirty years. Dr. 
Munro has been concerned through his professional life 
with the transmission of the cultural heritage not merely for 
its own sake but so that it might intelligently inform the 
artistic production of the present. His leadership in Ameri- 
can and international aesthetics has been largely a liberating 
influence, liberation from a rather musty branch of specula- 
tive philosophy into a realm where the data of the social 
and historical sciences bear on the problems of teachers and 
researchers alike. 

In this volume the reader will find excellent material on 
the teaching of art by Cizek and Dow; art tests and research 
in art education; the fine arts in liberal education; and 
the role of museums in art education. His chapter on methods 
in the psychology of art is an interesting introduction to the 
field for those who may not wish to wade through the Ger- 
man and Austrian authors who have done the principal 
work in this area. | might add that the creative arts teacher 
cannot really consider himself professionally prepared if he 
is unacquainted with the chief schools of thought in the 
psychology of art. Our professional jargon, the credo of 
the NAEA, and the language of educators in general, 
make reference to ideas which can be understood only via 
aesthetics and the psychology of art. | notice that institu- 
tions which train teachers of music usually offer courses in 
the psychology of music, but there is little organized instruc- 
tion along these lines for teachers of art. 

Every teacher of art will wish to read Dr. Munro's re- 
marks about children’s art abilities and the practical prob- 
lems of evaluating these abilities. He presents the difficul- 
ties in the way of setting up objective standards of judgment 
for child art and relates the problem to the difficulty of mak- 
ing critical judgments concerning adult art products. He 
makes a strong plea for considering child art as a legitimate 
genre in its own right, rather than as something which has 
value insofar as it approaches adult work, and further still, 
he questions the practice of evaluating art products solely 
in terms of the developmental and schematic stage of the 
child artist. Our knowledge of the development stages of 
children’s drawing does not by itself establish rules for 
judging artistic excellence although it may help to determine 
a child's general development. The occasional discrepancy 
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between artistic mastery and psychological stage reveals 
itself when one acts as judge at contests of children's art 
the schematically advanced work may be aesthetically 
mediocre or interior. Then how can we make a defensible 
judgment? Fortunately, critics of adult art do not have to 
consider the general maturity of the artists they are judging. 
Munro's discussion of these and related issues is never dog- 
matic; he does not close the discussion, he endeavors to shed 
more light, he clearly indicates the unresolved areas. This is 
all in the tradition of the cultivated humanist Munro is, and 
we hope he will continue his discussion of aesthetics and art 
education to the mutual enrichment of both fields 

Course in Beginning Watercolor by Musacchia, 
Fluchere and Grainger (Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 
1956), Price $3.50, is unusual in that one of the authors 
provided the illustrations, another the spots and drawings, 
and a third wrote the text. | am sorry to report that it is not 
an unqualified success: the artistic aims are far too shallow, 
even for the beginner. The dependence upon photographs 
is somewhat uncritical, and design values are overlooked in 
favor of the usual pursuit of the picturesque 

We have two publications on marionettes and puppets 
Marionettes, by Mildred M. Osgood (Arts Cooperative 
Service), Price $.75, and Puppets and Plays: A Crea- 
tive Approach by Marjorie Batchelder and Virginia 
Comer (Harper and Brothers, 1956), Price $4.00. Miss 
Osgood’s pamphlet is a concise and easily understood 
approach to the making of marionettes and marionette 
stages, including a useful bibliography and an essay on 
the history of puppets. The Batchelder-Comer book can be 
strongly recommended for its sound educational and techni- 
cal material. There is a good deal of advanced theatrical 
technique in the book, but | particularly liked the material on 
the classroom development of the play. The discussion of the 
role of the teacher as one who rec ognizes spontaneous ideas 
of dialogue and action struck me as especially perceptive. 
As in all good art teaching, much valuable expenence takes 
place before the final production is given. This book would 
be worth reading whether you intended to develop a puppet 
play or not 

Animal Drawing and Painting by W. J. Wilwerding 
(Watson-Guptill, 1956), Price $6.95, is a specialized book 
by a serious illustrator and painter of animals who obviously 
loves animals, has studied them carefully, and portrayed 
them accurately. The naturalist or zoologist will find the 
volume as interesting as the aspiring animal artist 


Any book reviewed in School Arts may be ordered through the Creative 
Hands Bookshop, 175 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts. 
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THE | NSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, Drawing, Advertising 
Design, Dress Design, Weaving, Art History, Crafts, 
Teacher Training. Accredited. Cat. Key No. 187 


TERM BEGINS JULY 1,1957 


Michigan Ave. at Adams, Chicago 3, Ill 





BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
16 Traveling Scholarships. Unlimited contact with 
Museum coliection. B.F.A. and B.S. in Ed. degrees 
granted by Tufts University. Catalog. 

EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 


Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Calligraphy, 
Lettering, Interior, TV, and Plastic Design. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Rebert A. Cheate, Dean 
Professional Training With a Strong Liberal 
Arts Background Towards BF A and MFA Degree 


DRAWING © PAINTING ® ILLUSTRATION 
INTERIOR DESIGN © ART TEACHER TRAINING 
© ADVERTISING DESIGN ® 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
David Aronson, Chairman, Division of Art 


64 EXETER ST., BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 











The Professional College for Career 
Women. 113th year. Internation 
ally known artist-instructors. State 


accredited 4-year B.F.A. or B.S 
degree courses > dvertisin An, 
An Education, Fashion BA 
and Illustration, Interior and Textile 
Design, Painting and Illustration 
Day and Saturday classes. New 
residence hall. Catalog 


INSTITUTE 


ART 


1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa 
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Select Your Own 


PRECIOUS STONES 


Inspiring collections sent on 30 day 
approval. Pay only for what you keep 
Expertly cut and polished Amethyst, lopaz 
Jade, etc. For rings, bracelets, pendants 

\ earrings. WRITE TODAY! 50¢ and UP 


JOHN J. BARRY CO. befadit* seman’: 


IMPORTERS OF PRECIOU STONE 
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SAY YOU SAW IT 


IN SCHOOL ARTS 











Young Artists who cannot draw need the righ! 
Art Materials to encourage ther You are 
teaching the portrait painters of the Schoo! set 


Our catalog w help you. FREE to teachers 


DWINNELL ART & CRAFT SUPPLY 


Dept. SA-57 2312 National Road 





Wheeling, W.Va 





TWO BIG ILLUSTRATED CATALOGS FREE TO TEACHERS 


cay LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG. Make leather purses, belts 





@ | METALCRAFT 


CATALOG. Make alum pper 





\.C. LARSON CO. Dept. 7010, 820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago. | 





MINNESOTA MULTI-USE LOOM 


A 20° four-harness jack type table loom easily converted into 
foot power. It takes the space of one loom only but allows tw 
or more persons to weave interchangeably on thei individua 


pieces 


HILMA BERGLUND 


1171 N. Snelling Ave St. Paul 13, Minn 





What’ Your Interest? 


ALL-CRAFTS “SUPER-MART” 
CATALOG .- 76 Big Pages! 


Prompt service on every craft need. Leathercraft, Metalcafts 
Enameling, Woodenware, Ceramics, Art Supplies, many others 
Since 1910. Write for free catalog today. Dept. SA-5 

SAX BROS., Inc. 1111 N. 3rd St 





Milwaukee 3, Wis 
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You know those rare days when 


everything check Air smells rood 
Food tastes terrific. Even the old face 
looks good in the mirror. 7oday can 
be that kind of day. Just do two 
things. Call your doctor for a thor 
ough medical checkup for cancer 
Then write out a check a nice fat 
one to the American Cancer 
Society, and send it to “Cancer” in 
care of your local Post Office. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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ALICE A. D. BAUMGARNER 


Address questions to Dr. Alice Baumgarner, State Director 
of Arts Education, State House, Concord, New Hampshire. 


| would like your help in learning how to decorate my school 
building for various holidays and seasons. | know “how”’ to 
make all types and kinds of decorations but | mean this 
my principal seems to feel that | should draw and paint huge 
decorations for these occasions for the school bulletin boards 
and the cafeteria, etc. As for teaching Art | am expected 
by the head of the Art Department to follow the course of 
study. Also—I have eight different Art classes on three 
different grade levels plus a homeroom group. Should | 
plan in the future to select certain classes to just work on 
seasonal decor for the school building? In my teaching 
situation | have a very heavy load, no free time for an Art 
Club. 

The school had an Art teacher previously and she did 
beautiful scenes and posters for building decorations; for 
instance, once she copied and painted huge scenes from 
Disney’s ‘Peter Pan” lagoon scenes and decorated the cafe- 
teria for the senior prom—and everyone thought this was 
wonderful. She neglected to teach her classes while she did 
these things, her pupils sat idle. When | decorate | use a 
motif, balloons, streamers, and crepe paper. | have always 
believed that a school was not meant to be seasonally 
decorated to look like a department store. Would you 
please advise me? My principal implied just today that she 
felt that I was inefficient and lazy. | do have art exhibitions 
of my pupils’ class work on the bulletin boards. | help other 
teachers, make scenery for plays, etc. But this is not all that 
my principal expects... she wants the walls and the bulletin 
boards loaded with scenes and she informed me just today 
that it was my function in addition to teaching to keep the 
building seasonally decorated. Will you please tell me 
how? Virginia. 


Your problem has many facets: maintaining human relations, 
assisting in the formation of school polic y, protecting your 
pupils’ right to be taught, and securing your own feeling of 
integrity You want freedom to bring to your students and 
your colleagues the best you can glean and inspire of art 
education, 1957 version, based on a careful study of past 
practices and progress Your manner of asking for help indi 
cates that you have no wish to enhance the imbroglio Re 
gardless of what may be printed on your contract or written 
into manuals of personnel practices, feeling of personal worth 
is jarred by criticism and unfavorable comparison with your 


predecessor 





A thorough study of Art and Youth, published by the 
Virginia State Board of Education, will yield much valuable 
material for your preparation of an art program for your 
school You might find page 75 to be of spec ial help with 
your problem Through meeting the needs of your students 
and providing opportunities for them to plan together as a 
group, you may be able to meet some of the demands of 
your principal Notice that planning for holidays is just 
one small part of this. If you believe that one learns to do 
by doing certainly the teacher will refrain trom taking any 
learning expenence away from students. Sizable decorative 
units may be constructed quickly through the use of paper 
sculpture, alter the students have planned carefully and de 
signed well Large line drawings can be put up with a 
stapler gun and cotton roving by committees of students 
who would do this during their regularly scheduled art 


period 


Your concern for winning the favor of the principal 
should not overwhe Im your good judgment A quiet bare 
wall may give a better impression than any amount ol 
sloppily done handwork mislabeled art. Students should 
not be rushed into decorating It is generally agreed that 
students’ art expressions help to set the tone of a school 
building The attractive display of a student's work helps 1o 
give him a sense of personal worth through a feeling of 
achievement This is meeting one of the personal needs 
which the school has pledged to do Could you discuss 
your problem with the head of the art department / log ther 
you might plan for each one of your sections to have an 
opportunity to exhibit-in the corridors and caleteria Such 
a conference with your principal could help to redetine your 


role and responsibility as teacher 


You could get exhibitions on loan trom a museum or 
university Some of the travel companies have colortul 
reproductions made of the work of top designers. Could 
you contact artists who would lend their work for school 
exhibitions? List and try as many sources as you can You 
can quietly demonstrate that the school will not be un 
adorned even if you haven't time to give to decorating in 
the method of your predecessor There seems no reason for 
you to be apologetic if you are providing your ¢ lasses with 
stimulating, challenging expenences Could you discuss 
with your principal Dr Winebrenner's editorial 
S< hool Arts? 


in Januar y 
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Myopia and Utopia 


EDITORIAL 








Some people are nearsighted and others are farsighted. The 
nearsighted lives in a small world without knowing how the 
pieces fit together. The farsighted fails to see the pieces 
close at hand because his eyes are focused on the larger 
world in the distance. We have both kinds of teachers. On 
the one hand, there are those whose daily problems seem so 
large that they cannot see beyond. They are interested in 
short-term results, results that can be seen today; for they 
live only for today. These include the drill masters, the 
subject stinkers, the pattern makers, the mold pourers, and 
others of dubious vision. They are the kind who applaud and 
exhibit only that work of “near-perfection’’ which meets 
their approval or which is calculated to win friends and 
influence people. They too often fail to see beyond the 
paper to the child who made the drawing, and they seldom 
see beyond the child to the man he is in the process of 
becoming. They do what seems expedient at the moment. 
They know the right people. They say the right words. They 
can change from one ideal to another at a moment's notice, 
because their ideals and their vision are not hitched to 


any substantial goal or objective in the far distance. 


On the other hand there are those farsighted people who 
live only in a dream world of tomorrow and who find it very 
difficult to focus on the practical problems that face them 
today. This is a kind of a comfortable dream world for they 
make it themselves. They are usually happy-go-lucky and 
not worry-warts like the nearsighted people. They may bruise 
their shins on the objects close at hand, but they go on 
unaware and unconcerned, and totally oblivious to what is 
going on under their noses. Now, there are some values in 
being farsighted, and other values in being nearsighted. 
The real problem comes when one is exclusively one or the 
other, for any teacher loses his perspective if he can't see 
both the practical problems of the day and the goals of to- 
morrow. The real value of today's work depends upon how it 
relates to the objectives of tomorrow. Fortunately most 
teachers do not belong entirely in either group, although 
many of us do not see the distance quite as well as we see 
the foreground, and others do not see quite as clearly what 
is happening each day as they see the distant horizon. 


All of us need bifocals so that we can see how each part of 
each day fits into the organization of tomorrow. We need 
to keep our heads in the clouds, to be wild and impractical at 
times, if we are ever to get anywhere that we aren't now. But 
we need to keep our feet on the ground. Sometimes we 
hear so much philosophy that we get a kind of intellectual 
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constipation. We wonder whether some of these art educa- 


tion philosophers could ever hold a job in the public schools. 
Readers sometimes wonder that about the editor, too, when 
he drives at objectives and theories instead of methods and 
techniques. And | always remind them that | taught 106 
eighth graders at one time, and without any help, in my first 
year of teaching. | admit that | used to wonder how some 
of the philosophers would handle a single class of that size. 
But | lived through it, and without any patterns or copy- 
work. There are, of course, about as many readers who ask 
for more philosophy and more general educational principles 
as ask for more techniques and methods. That's why we think 
we are on the right track in trying to present practical 


articles that are based on sound philosophical principles. 


We need philosophers who will continually challenge us in 
our methods. But it helps when they can visualize their 
philosophy in terms of a classroom situation. All of us 
are a bit affected with Myopia, for we tend to become so 
obsessed with our own ideas and concerns that we sometimes 
fail to see the other side. The truth is that neither is totally 
right or totally wrong. We need an integration and an 
overlapping of the practical and the 
is not a case of one or the other prevailing. Both have to 
prevail if our teaching is to be significant. One of the 
reasons that administrators and classroom teachers are 
lacking in communication with each other is that administra- 
tors tend to be a little on the farsighted side and not see 
all of the problems that face the teacher in her daily work, 


while the active teachers see their own problems a bit out 


philosophical. It 


of focus with the larger picture facing the administrator. 
To some extent this is the same problem that exists between 
the college professor and the classroom teacher. We need 


to understand each other's views and problems better 


When the teacher's daily work is based on a sound philos- 
ophy and a larger perspective she will not be as disturbed 
over the problems of the day. She will be able to meet even 
the unpleasant situations without getting ulcers. She will not 
be discouraged if praise and recognition seem to be lacking, 
for she will know in her own heart that she is on the right 


track. But she will never reach Utopia if she has Myopia. 


DAG SET Vnabramman” 












MILTON 
BRADLEY'S 


You've never seen anything like it! Pull it—twist it—turn 

it—stretch it—take a lump in your hand—feel how smooth, 
supple and responsive Tru-Model is. Then shape it, noting how it maintains its form. 
Longer-lasting Tru-Model stays alive and fresh, retaining its plasticity for years. Nature 
and science have combined to give Art Educators a truly new modeling clay. ... A clay 
so outstanding in performance that it opens vast new possibilities in the area of creative 
achievement. Why not be first in your school to make the startling and rewarding 
discoveries that accompany experimentation with NEW TRU-MODEL CLAY 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 74 PARK STREET, SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
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